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FOREWORD 

The social and economic consequences of school dropout 
have received increasing attention in the past ten years. At 
present, a great many Ohio schools have instituted special pro- 
grams designed to study or deal with the problem of dropouts. 
During the past year associations of businessmen, educators, 
sdiool board members, social workers, parents, and represen- 
tatives of the courts included in their programs consideration 
of the problem of the high school dropout Hardly a week 
goes by without a story or article about dropouts appearing 
in the local papers of the State. 

Associated with this widespread concern for the dropout is 
an increase in the proportion of youth who graduate from high 
school. To some extent this increase in the educational level 
attained by youth is due to successful efforts to provide educa- 
tion appropriate to the needs of youth who in the past did not 
have suitable curricula from which to choose. However, it 
seems likely that the major incentive to continuing in school 
has been the decrease in the number 'of desirable employment 
opportumties among those with little education. The attitude 
of employers is such that schools may continue to expect an 
annual increase in the proportion of youth who remain in 
school. For youth who must event'^aily earn a living, there 
is no alternative but to get a high sdiool diploma. 

As a consequence, many youth who formerly dropped out 
of school are motivated to fry to graduate from high school. 
Increasing numbers of students who possess the characteristics 
of dropouts must be educated if the schools are to serve youth 
and society. It is not enough, however, to ^uip all youth with 
a^ diploma cerhfymg that they have completed four years of 
high school attendance. All who graduate from high school 
must be, as a result of their education, more useful to them- 
sfelves and their society. It is to assist in accomplishing this 

task that the information provided in this publication is 
directed. 

E. E. HOLT 

July, 1964 Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Chapter 1 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

After the final data for this study of dropouts had been 
reported in June 1963, national attention was focused on the 
subject of school dropouts by the late President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy. At a news conference on August 1, 
he announced that $250,000 from the Presidential Emergency 
Fund would be made available ^*on an emergency basis for 
guidance counselors in the month of August” to help com- 
munities attack thdr dropout problem on the local level. Seven 
cities in Ohio participated in that program (Akron, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Lima, SidnQ?^, and Yoimgstown). 

The National Education Association, in July of 1963, also 
sponsored a campaign focused on. the dropout The program 
had the slogan **Each One Reach One”. 

In Ohio, a statewide conference was held in September 
1963 dealing with local programs for the identification of po- 
tential dropouts, and the development of action programs to 
combat the dropout problem. A report of this conference ap- 
pears in the Appendix. 

Considerable progress is being made in meeting the chal- 
lenge implicit in school dropout. Continued progress demands 
not only direct attention to the potential dropout, but research, 
study, and action to improve other aspects of our educational 
program which have been observed to be significant, though 
not solely related to dropout 

Purpose of the Study 

When the data from the Ohio 1961-62 pilot study of drop- 
outs were reviewed, it was evident that there were still many 
questions to be answered. A dedsion was made to undertake 
a statewide survey of the dropout problem for the 1962-63 
school year. The responsibility for this study was assumed 
by the Division of Research and the Division of Guidance and 
Testing, State of Ohio, Department of Education. 
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The present study includes the reports of dropout from all 
Ohio high schools. This iilformation was analyzed (l)to survey 
the scope of the problem in Ohio high schools, (2) to test the 
reliability of the findings of the 1961-62 Pilot Study, and (3) to 
serve as a basis for further study. 

No state-sponsored study concerning dropouts was planned 
for the 1963-64 school year. However, the Division of Guidance 
and Testing supplied copies of the reporting form used in the 
1962-63 study for local district use during the 1963-64 school 
year. The primary goal of identification of the characteristics 
of Ohio high school dropouts will be accomplished with the 
publication ef this report 

Definition 

A dropout, as defined by this study, is a student who leaves 
school before completing grade 12 for any reason other than 
the following: illness, death, transferring to another school in 
or out of the state, or inability to meet state eligibility standards 
for slow learning progrsuns. The 1961-62 study exduded those 
expelled or committed to a correctional institution from being 
counted as dropouts. The 1962-63 study counts such individ- 
uals as dropouts in order to assure more complete accoimting. 



PROCEDURE 



General Procedure 

During the summer of 1962, the reporting form used in 
the 1961-62 study was revised, based on the findings of that 
study. Theprimary purpose of the revision was to permit coding 
of information recorded. The new form enabled rapid prepara- 
tion of reports for data processing. 

Reporting forms and instructions for their use (Appendix) 
were sent to dropout study coordinators in every public school 
system in Ohio enrolling students in grades 9 or above. These 
coordinators distributed forms and instructions to the school 
counselors in each secondary school in their system. It was 
requested that counselors complete a dropout report for all 
students who indicated the intention to leave school and who 
fit the definition of a dropout. Completed forms for all actu^ 
dropouts were returned to the Division of Guidance and Testing. 
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As report forms were received, staff members of the Division 
of Research and the Division of Guidance and Testing edited 
the reports for obvious errors. Report forms were then sent to 
the Division of Data Processing of the Dq)artment of Finance 
for transfer to cards and magnetic tape. When all reports were 
recorded, the Division of Data Processing prepared print-outs 
of the data requested by the Division of Researdi. From these 
data, the tables and narrative report in this paper were pre- 
pared. 

Specific Report Procedures 

Reports prepared by the Mvision of Data Processing were 
of three main types. The first type of report was an item anal- 
ysis which indicated the number of responses per item. 

The second tynpe of report was in the form of a 20x20 
matrix with a maximum of five horizontal variables and five 
vertical variables for up to 25 different reports on one pass 
of the tape. Because of the development of this program, any 
item could be evaluated in terms of any other item. All reporte 
of this tyq>e were, prepared by sex, grade level, and totaL This 
type of data analysis was not used during the 1961-62 study. 

The third type of report was in the computation of dropout 
rate. Tape records prepared by ttie Division of Research re- 
cording October 1 enrolhneni in grades 9-12 v. nerged with 
tapes prepared from the dropout data and dropout rates were 
computed. This diminated the need for hand computations. 

Lunitations Relating to Procedure 

In addition to investigating dropouts during the regular 
school year, an aitempt was made to gather data about the 
students who left school during the summer months of 1962. 
There were many practical problems in obtaining this informi.- 
tion. Some of the areas of greater dMcnilty were the tbllowing: 
(1) Some schools had not previously gathered data of the tyrpe 
requested. (2) Since limited staffs are maintained by most 
schools during the summer, the extent of exit interviews was 
often limited and, in some cases, no information could be 
gathered from the cumulative records. (3) In the fall, when 
many of the counselors were completing dropout forms for the 
siunmer dropouts, there was not enough time to go back and 
search school records for all the data requested. (4) School 
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records for summer dropouts had already been removed from 
some schools and were unavailable for ready reference. 

A second problem existed whenever there were limitations 
in data on one of the two axes of a matrix. When information 
was omitted on one portion of a report, it was not recorded 
on the matrix for any of the items with which it was compared. 
This resulted in totals that were not identical for the same 
variable reported on different matrices. 

Other limitations are included in the narrative portion of 
the report in Chapter 2. 



Chapter II 



T?mmivrcs Aivn nupriCATTONS 



DROPOUT RATE 

In the 1961-62 Pilot Study of Ohio High School Dropouts, 
there were two main difficulties in determining an accurate 
dropout rate for the state. First, both the number of summer 
dropouts and the total number of dropouts during die year 
had to be projected for the state from the sample data. Second, 
the enrnllmenf loss from the beginning to the end of the schocd 
year minus the statewide dropout projection resulted in an 
unaccoimted student loss, which was nearly half as large as 
the projected total number of dropouts. The combination of 
these two limitations resulted in a r^orted dropout rate that 
was bdieved to be much smaller than die actual rate of drop- 
out It was believed that a closer approximation of the statewide 
1961-62 dropout rate was die actual decrease in Ohio school 
enroUm^t from October to Jime plus the reported summer 
dropout 

In the 1962-63 study, procedures were modified to try to 
overcome these limitations. Every sdiool district with students 
in grades 9rl2 participated in the study, so no projection had 
to be made to secure a statewide dropout rate. After preliminary 
data were processed and local dropout rates were computed, 
a letter was sent to each sdiool district showing its report^ 
dropout rate. As end-of-the-year enrollment data became avail- 
able, r^orts were sent to sdiool districts showing the beginning- 
of-tiie-year anH end-of-the-year enrollment difference compared 
witii th e number of reported dropouts. When the loss in en- 
rollment was greater than tiie number of dropouts reported, 
districts were asked to determine the reason for the difference. 
The response of schools to this request often resulted in addi- 
tional reports of dropouts. The dropout rate was increased and 
tiie unaccoimted loss rate decreased. 

A second effect of this drive to reduce unaccoimted loss was 
the reporting of dropouts about whom very little information 
was provided. As a consequence, the data analyses are based 
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upon reports describing 12,668 dropouts. An additional 4,663 
dropouts were rq>orted either without complete information or 
after data processing had been completed. All reports of drop- 
outs were used in computing dropout rate. 

Table 1 

COMPARISON OF COMPUTATION OF 
OHIO HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT RATES 
FOR 1961-62 AND 1962-63 





1961-62 


1962-63 


Percent 

Change 


Enrollment— October. 


490,297 


534,763 


+ 9.1 


July-August-Sqptember Dropouts 


4,484 


3,790 


-15.5 




(projected) 


(actual) 




September Potential Enrollment 


■494,781 


538,553 


+ a8 


Year-End Enrollment 


473,212 


520,242 


-i-9.9 


Annual Loss 


21,569 


18,311 


-15.1 


Annual Dropouts 


13,586 


17,331 


+ 27.7 




(projected) 


(actual) 




Unaccounted Loss 


7,983 


980 


-87.7 


TOTAL LOSS RATE 


43.6 


34.0 




DROPOUT RATE 


27.5 


32.2 




UNACCOUNTm LOSS. RATE...,..,.. 


16.1 


1.8 




A variety of definitions 


of dropout 


rate exist. 


A recent 



publication sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education pro- 
posed some procedures for computation of dropout rate that 
may be used to obtain more generally comparable reporting 
of (Lopout rates. The animal dropout rate according to this 
computation would be the number of dropouts divided by the 
number of pupils either enrolled in the sdiool or sdiool system 
or entering it during the regular school term.^ The computa- 
tions in this study differ somewhat from the propos^ procedures 
first, because it was judged desirable to keep the computation 
in the present study comparable with the Pilot Study and second, 
because the necessary information on transfers in and out of 
each school system was not available. 

The definition of dropout rate in this report is the number 
per thousand of the potential grade 9 through 12 enrollment 



^ John F. Putnam “Information about Dropouts: Terms and Computations.” Re- 
port from School Life, May 1963. U. S. Government Printing Office OE 20055, 
Washington, D. C., p li. 
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I who dropped out of school during the period of the study (July 

1, 1962-June 30, 1963). Potential enrollment is defined as the 
reported October enrollment in grades 9 through 12 plus those 
students promoted to or retained in these grades who dropped 
out after the dose of the 1961-62 school year and before the 
October enrollment data were reported. These computations were 
the same as were used in the 1961-62 study. Computations for 
both years are shown in Table 1. 

% 

Figure 1 

DROPOUT RATE BY COUNTY 
. Number of Dropouts per 1,000 

! Students Enrolled in Grades 0-12, 1962-1963 
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Figure 1 shows fhe dropout rate (expressed as dropout per 
thousand) for public school students (grades 9-12) in eadi 
county. Appendix C lists detailed information from which the 
rates were derived. 

In 1962-63, all school districts with large differences be- 
tween enrollment loss and reported dropouts were contacted and 
requested to investigate the reason bdiind sudi discrepancies. 
This brought two desirable results: (1) an increase in the identi- 
fication and rqiorting of dropouts and (2) the identification of 
most of the rqiorted loss whi<^ was not accoimted for by addi- 
tional reports of dropout (the unaccounted loss), as transfers 
out of the district Nearly all fhe net loss in enrollment not 
accounted for as dropout (980) is assumed to be made up of 
those who left school for reasons that are not defined as drop- 
out 



The writers believe that the increase in the dropout rate 
obtained between reports in 1961-62 and 1962-63 is entirely 
spurious and is a result of incomplete rqiorting in the earlier 
study. It is believed that there was an actual decrease in the 
rate of dropout between these two years. This bdief is based 
upon a decrease of 3,258 in Annual Loss” in school enroll- 
ment between the two years. At the same time, the schools ex- 
perienced an increase of 43,772 in beginning-of-the-year enroll- 
ments. The dropout rates of thetwo years may best be evaluated 
firom the change that occurred in the total loss rates. These 
changed from 42.6 per thousand in 1961-62 to 35.0 per thous- 
and in 1962-63, a 22 percent lower rate for the more recent 
year. 



MONTH OF DROPOUT 

A number of factors made it difficult to obtain month-by- 
month data fi:om July through September. During this period, 
those who secur^ regular work permits, or otherwise indicated 
intent to leave school during the summer, were recorded as 
dropouts in the month in which the school was informed. All 
others reported, including both those who actually enrolled in 
September and then dropped out, and those who were expected 
to return to school but failed to do so and were subsequently 
identified as dropouts, were recorded as September dropouts. 



The data reported in Table 2 seem to indicate a relationship 
between dropout and the school calendar. During the year, 
there are two periods of high dropout rate. The first of these 
coincides witti the beginning of the school year. The second is 
in January following the Christmas holiday* and the end of the 
first semester. After each of these peaks, there is a gradual 
monthly decrease in tiie number of dropouts. It should be kept 
in mind that tiie high July, August, S^tember dropout com- 
bines three months of dropout into a single report Since there 
is no way of determining the accuracy with which summer 
dr louts were reported, it must be assiuned that this figure 
is open to question. 



Table 2 

MONTH OF DROPOUT 

Boys Girls Total 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



July, Aug. & Sept 1736 25.5 1687 29.1 3423 27.1 

October. 820 12.0 701 12.1 1521 12.1 

November 685 10.0 586 9.8 1253 9.9 

December. 409 6.0 334 5.8 743 5.9 

January 803 11.8 733 12.6 1536 12.2 

February. 656 9.6 485 8.4 1141 9.0 

March 612 9.0 509 8.8 1121 8.9 

April 535 7.8 398 6.9 933 7.4 

May 439 6.4 264 4.6 703 5.6 

June 120 1.9 114 1.9 234 1.9 



TOTAL 6815 5793 12608 



Table 2 shows the number and percent of dropout by month 
and grade for boys and girls. Data from this table will help 
to identify periods during which school personnel might con- 
centrate on guidance activities designed to encourage students 
to remain in school 

Implications 

High frequency of dropouts appears to be related to the 
following factors, all of which need careful consideration by the 
school which is planning activities for the purpose of attacking 
the dropout problem: 

1. School personnel have little or no contact with potential 
dropouts during the summer months, so have little op- 
portunify to work with students who are undecided about 
returning to school and who have found opportunities 
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which appear more attractive. This implies the need for 
concerted effort in* conducting a "back-to-school” cam- 
paign just before school opens. 

2. A large number of students return toschoolin September 
for a "last tty” and drop out after a few weeks, possibly 
after receiving marks at the end of the first grading 
period in October. This implies the need for concerted 
effort to retain students in September and early October. 
Such a program will be of litde value for these returned 
potential dropouts imless the school program is adequate 
to meet their needs. 

3. Table 2 indicates that boys and girls drop out through- 
out the school year. This implies the need for continuing 
effort by school personnel to meet the needs of potential 
dropout 

AGE, GRADE, AND REPEATED GRADES 

Age 

Age was included on 12,565 reports of dropouts. Table 3 
shows that the median age of boys was about half a year 
higher than girls. The median age of dropouts decreased from 
die 1961-62 study to the 1962-63 study by one-tenth of a year 
for boys and two-tenths of a year for girls. This slight de- 
crease in median age was most apparent in the number of 15 
year old girl dropouts, whose proportion among all girl drop- 
outs increased from 7.1 percent in 1961-62^ to 11.8 percent 
in 1962-63. 



Table 3 

PERCENT OF DROPOUTS BY AGE 



Boy Girl Total 

Percent Percent Percent 



15 and under 3.0 11.8 7.0 

16 21.3 347 27.5 

17 36.5 31.7 34.3 

18 29.9 17.9 24.4 

19 and under 9.3 3.9 p 3 



total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Median Age Boys 17.7 Median Age Girls 17. 1 



Leonard Nachman and others, Pilot Study of Ohio High School Drop Outs, 
1961-62 (Columbus, Ohio, State Department of Education, 1963) p. 12 (The per- 
centage was computed from data appearing in Table 2). 
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Figure 2 

PERCENT OF DROPOUTS OVERAGE FOR GRADE 
By Grade of Dropout And By Sex 

Percent Boys Percent Girls 




Overage 

Combining the age of the dropout with the grade at which 
he left school provided the basis for determining the students 
who were overage for grade. For purposes of this study, a 
student is considered to be overage for his grade if he is older 
than 15 in grade 9, 16 in grade 10, 17 in grade 11, or 18 
in grade 12. The data comparing age and grade of boy and 
girl dropouts are reported in Table 4 and 4A. They are sum- 
marized as the percent of dropouts overage for grade in Figure 
2, which shows that over 90 percent of the boy and 70 percent 
of the girl dropouts in the ninth grade were overage. The per- 
centage overage decreased for later dropouts until, in grade 
twelve, only 28 percent of the boy and 8 percent of the girl 
dropouts were overage. 

Repeated Grades 

Table 5 reports the number and percent of all dropouts 
who repeated grades, by their grade ot dropout. Among drop- 
outs at each grade level, a greater proportion of boy than girl 
dropouts had repeated grades. This is consistent with other find- 
ings which indicate that boys are at a greater disadvantage 
than girls in their school work. Table 5 iilso shows that in 
each succeeding year of high school, a smaller proportion of 
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the dropouts had been r^eaters during some prior school 
year. For example, among boy dropouts, 66 percent of the 
ninth graders and only 35.9 percent of the twelfth graders 
had previously repeated one or more grades. Among girl 
dropouts, the percentage of repeaters dropped from 52.7 in 
grade nine to 17.3 in grade 12. 

Table 5 

DROPOUTS WHO REPEATED AT LEAST ONE GRADE 



Number Who Number Who Percent Who 
Grade in Which Dropped Out Eepeated Grade Rqjeated Grade 

Dropout Occurred Boy Girl Boy Girl Boy Girl 



9 1604 1132 1059 597 66.0 52.7 

10 2271 1626 1265 584 55.7 35.9 

11 1916 1789 858 398 44.8 22.2 

12 1031 1256 360 217 35.9 17.3 



Total 6822 5803 3542 1796 51.9 30.9 



About 42 percent of all dropouts were reported to have 
repeated at least one grade. This is somewhat smaller than the 
report of about 51 percent of all dropouts who were overage 
for their grade (Table 4A). It is believed that most of those 
who were overage had repeated one or more grades. The 
discrepancy in these two tables is probably due to failure to 
report all instances of repeated grades. School records of trans- 
fer students often do not include information about repeated 
grades. 



Table 6 

PERCENT OF DROPOUTS WHO REPEATED 
GRADES BY GRADE WHICH THEY REPEATED 













Percent of Drop- 




Number for Whom A 


Percent of Drop- 


outs Reported to 


Grade Level 


Report of Repeated 


outs Reported to 


Have Repeated More 


Repeated 


Grade Was Possible 


Have Repeated 


Than One Grade 




Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


1-6 


3822 


5803 


3.0* 


1.8* 


1.0* 


0.5* 


7-8 


6822 


5803 


6.6* 


3.2* 


1.0* 


0.4* 


9 


6822 


5803 


17.0 


8.9 


3.2 


1.4 


10 


5218 


4671 


16.7 


8.0 


3.0 


1.0 


11 


2947 


3045 


12.7. 


5.6 


1.5 


0.5 


12 


1031 


1256 


5.9 


1.8 


0.4 


0.3 



♦Since reports of repeated grades in 1-6 and 7-8 were combined, these percents 
were computed as the average number of reports of retention in grade per year. 
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Table 6 was p epared to show the sharp increase in the 
proportion of dropouts who repeated grades as "hey advanced 
from elementary and junior high school to senior high school 
Grade twelve was the only high school grade in which the 
proportion who repeated was not higher than the average 
proportion in elementary and junior high school While part 
of the difference between high school repeated grades and earlier 
repeated grades may be due to incomplete records, the differ- 
ence is much too great to be entirely accounted for in this way. 
The difference in philosophy of the schools between high school 
and the grades preceding high school must also be considered 
as being related to the discontinuity. 

Implications 

Nearly half the dropouts were as old or older than high 
school graduates. Yet, only one-fourth of this group reached 
their senior year. It follows that those who were reported as 
dropouts were more nearly of a common age with out-of- 
school youth than with those with whom th^r attended classes. 
They were both academically and chronologically out of step 
with those with whom they were required to associate. This 
condition is further emphasized in Table 20 and the descriptive 
section on Physical Maturity. 

Looking ahead, the overage student can expect to be con- 
siderably older than his classmates at time of graduation. Most 
of the over 1000 who were seventeen or older in the ninth grade 
could anticipate bdng over twenty-one by the time they gradu- 
ated. Such postponment of an adult social role would be ex- 
tremely difficult. It isn’t surprising that many who are greatly 
overage leave school. 

Being required to repeat grades is certainly related to school 
^ dropout. To what extent it contributes causally can only be 
hypothesized; but the total effect of being required to repeat 
grades is far greater than the mere provision of a chance to 
gain skills and information not acquired in the first exposure. 
Repeating grades without making provision either for remedia- 
tion of the conditions that lead to the decision to require repeti- 
tion or the demoralizing effect of associating with younger 
children, is educationally indefensible. 

It has been noted that the condition of being overage for 
grade and having been required to repeat grades is descriptive 
of fewer dropouts with each succeeding year of school completed. 
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A New York study refers to the same variation among dropouts 
at differing grade levels as the "asymptotic trend.” The author 
of the study indicates that this trend suggests that, "as students 
leave from successively higher grade levels, they become more 
and more similar to pupils who remain in school . . Cot- 
tle’s remarks, included in the proceedings of the Dropout Work 
Conference (Appendix D) included the statement, "After grade 
10, dropouts so nearly resemble high school graduates that they 
cannot be effectively identified.” This trend is observed to exist 
in many of the characteristics of Ohio dropouts and will be 
noted in future sections. 

TEST INFORMATION 

Scholastic Aptitude 

Data on scholastic aptitude were included in 11,345 reports 
of dropouts. They were obtained from the variety of tests listed 
in Table 7. Because of the limited comparability of these data, 
caution must be exercised in their use. 

Table 7 

REPORTED TESTS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 



TIMES 

test reported 



American Council of Education Psychological (ACE) 70 

California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 4,463 

Differential Aptitude Test-Verbal and Numerical (DAT-VN) ’325 

Henman-Nelson (H-N) Test of Mental Ability 1,349 

Kuhlman-Anderson 108 

Lorge-Thorndike 17g 

Ohio State Psychological Ebcamination (OSPE) 523 

Otis Test of Mental Ability or Otis Self-Administering Test 2,312 

Kntner (Pintner-Durost, Pintner-Cunningham, etc.) 125 

School and College Ability Test (SCAT) i06 

Science Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities (SRA-PMA) 565 

Stanford-Binet (Binet) 277 

. Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 131 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale Adult 54 

Terman-McNemar 455 

Other 294 



Total Reported 11,345 



^The University of the State of New York, Reducing tlie School Dropout Rate: 
A Report on the Holding Power Project, Albany, New York: The State Education 
Department, Bureau of Guidance, 1963, p. 13. 
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The IQ’s of dropouts from various courses of study were 
obtained and are r^orded in Table 8. Fromthese data, a mean 
IQ of 91.0 and standard deviation of 14.2 were obtained. This 
result seems quite stable when compeured with mean IQ of 
90.2 and standard deviation of 14.02 obtained in the 1961-62 
study.^ Since the average IQ of high school students may be 
assmned to be above 100, the dropout, on the average, is a 
less capable student than the non-dropout 

Table 8 

DISTRIBUTION OF IQ BY COURSE OF STUDY 



IQ 


Vocational 


General ’ 


Academic 


Slow 

Learner 


All Courses 


60-70 


136 


425 


5 


238 


804 


70-80 


357 


904 


10 


188 


1,459 


81-90 


729 


1,777 


33 


To 


2,612 


91-100 


819 


1,786 


75 


16 


2,706 


101-110 


506 


995 


144 


1 


1,646 


111-120 


184 


327 


133 




644 


121-130 


25 


50 


54 




129 


130 4- 


4 


7 


8 




19 


Total 


2,760 


6,281 


462 


516 


10,019 


Median 


9^4 


90.5 


108.1 


71.0 


91.0 










Mean 


91.0 










S.D. 


= 14.2 



Although the average IQ of dropouts was below that of 
students in general, they were about as variable a group as 
the total schooi population. The standard deviation of IQ of 
dropouts was of die same order of magnitude as diat reported 
by the majority of test publishers in the norming data for the 
instruments used in obtaining IQ’s. 

Table 9 

IQ OF MEDIAN AND MIDDLE FIFTY PERCENT OF 
DROPOUTS BY COURSE OF STUDY 



Course of Range of 

Study 25%ile Median 75%ile Middle 50% Number 



Vocational 83.2 92.4 100.9 17.7 2,760 

General 83.0 90.5 99.4 16.4 6,281 

Academic 99.5 108.1 116.5 17.0 462 

Slow Learner.... NA 71.0 78.4 — 516 

All Courses 81.7 91.0 100.3 18.6 Total 10,019 



^Nachmem, op. dt, p. 16. 
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Table 9 indicates diat there was wide variation between 
the median IQ of dropouts from various curricula. Figure 3 
illustrates the range of the middle fifty percent of the total drop- 
out population and dropouts from various courses of study. 
The score at the twenty-fifth percentile of dropouts from the 
academic course was about the same as that attained by those 
at the seventy-fifth percentile of the general course dropouts. 
While there was great variation between medians of dropouts 
fi:om the various curricula, the range of scores of the middle 
fifty percent was from 16.4 to 17.7. 

Figure 3 

IQ’s OF MEDIAN AND MIDDLE FIFTY PERCENT 
OF DROPOUTS BY COURSE OF STUDY 
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100.9 



92.4 



83.2 



99 . 4 , 



90.5 



83.01 



116 . 5 . 

108.1 

99.51 



78.4 



71.0 



100.3 



91.0 



81.3 



Not 
Available 



Vocational General Academic 



Slow 

Learner 



Total 



Table 10 compares the ^ade at which boys and girls 
left school with IQ at the 25, 50, and 75 percentiles. It is ob- 
served that those who drop out of school earliest have the 
lowest median IQ’s. This is a further illustration of the "asymp- 
totic trend” mentioned on page 14. 

To illustrate the trend toward higher median IQ’s among 
later dropouts, the data for boys from Table 10 have been 
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Table 10 

IQ BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 



Grade 


25%ile 


50%Ue 


75%Ue 


Number 


9 


Boys 


73.9 


83.6 


93.2 


1232 


Girls 


75.2 


84.9 


94.0 


922 


10 


Boys 


80.9 


89.2 


98.4 


1876 


Girls 


82.6 


91.7 


100.8 


1312 


11 


Boys 


83.3 


93.2 


103.5 


1472 


Girls 


85.8 


95.2 


104.5 


1345 


12 


Boys 


87.0 


96.4 


105.6 


765 


Girls 


87.0 


96.3 


106.3 


957 


ALL Grades 


Boys 


80.5 


89.8 


99.3 


Total 5445* 


Girls 82.8 

* Does not include 24 ungraded. 
** Does not include 16 ungraded. 


92.5 


101.9 


4534** 



plotted to produce Figure 4. A similar figure would result from 
plottiiig the data for girls. 

Figure 4 

IQ’s OF MEDIAN AND MIDDLE FIFTY PERCENT 
OF BOY DROPOUTS BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 
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Implications 

In examining much of the data related to school dropout, 
the ability to draw conclusions was limited by the lack of data 
about the median IQ and variabilify of tiie non-dropout popu- 
lation in Ohio. Of great help would be statistics for the OMo 
school population by sub-groups of grade level, sex, and course 
of study. 

Recognizing this limitation of the data, it is still stron^y 
indicated that the dropout population is, as a group, less cap- 
able of satisfying academic demands than are those who com- 
plete high school It is possible that some who were encouraged 
to become dropouts because of relatively low ability in one 
course of study or school system might, if in a more suitable 
environment, have been quite capable of completing high school 
It is relative inability to compete successfully in school that pre- 
disposes to school dropout rather than any absolute level of 
ability required for success in school 

It doesn’t seem appropriate to treat dropouts as a homo- 
geneous group. Rather than programs for potential dropouts, 
&e school must meet the needs of a variefy of students with 
as broad a range of needs as are found in the general school 
population. This variability within the dropout population is 
also apparent in variables other than scholastic aptitude. 

The later a person drops out of school, the more his charac- 
teristics resemble those of the graduate. This phenomenon was 
described as the "asymptotic trend” under grades repeated, and 
appears in the successively higher median IQ’s of dropouts 
from the upper grades of school Treating dropouts as though 
they were a homogeneous population with certain "typical” 
characteristics, ignores this variation among dropouts from dif- 
ferent grade levels. 

Reading 

Results of reading tests were reportecl for 7,118 dropouts. 
A number of different tests were used to obtain estimates of 
reading skill. The most frequently used instruments are listed in 
Table 11. Results were reported both as percentiles and as 
grade placements, making data limited in comparability, both 
because of the variety of tests used, and the method of reporting 
test results. Analysis of the data was carried out separately for 
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results reported as grade placements and percentiles. A further 
limitation resulted from the method of reporting grade place- 
ment. Both grade in which the test was administered and 
achievement score were expressed as years. This may have 
caused reports of reading to seem higher than they actually 
were. For instance, it is possible that a test administered in 
March of the eighth grade (8.6) was reported as 08 for grade 
administered while a grade placement of 8.6 achieved on the 
test was reported as rounded to the next higher grade 09. 
Tables were developed based on the assumption that approxima- 
tion of both grade administered and grade equivalent followed 
the same convention. 



Table 11 

REPORTED TESTS OF READING 



Test 



Times 

Reported 



California Achievement Test-Reading (CAT-Reading) 2184 

Stanford Achievement Test-Reading 993 

Metropolitan Achievement Test-Reading 156 

SRA Achievement Test-Reading. 143 

SRA Reading Record 140 

Diagnostic Riding Tests 89 

Iowa Test of Basic Sldlls-Reading 1 169 

Iowa Silent Reading 471 

Gates Reading Survey 164 

Cooperative Reading Test 478 

Others 1131 



Total 7118 



Table 12 shows that at each grade level, the proportion of 
boy dropouts reading below grade level was greater than the 
proportion of girl dropouts reading below grade level. The dif- 
ference is small and not inconsistent with sex differences in 
scholastic aptitude. (See Figure 5). 

The tendency for fewer dropouts to be disadvantaged as 
compared with the general school population as they left from 
higher grade levels is clearly shown with respect to reading. 
About 69 percent of the ninth grade dropouts were tested as 
reading below grade levd, while only 45 percent of the twelfth 
grade dropouts scored below their grade level. The difference 
in reading performance between ninth and twelfth grade drop- 
outs is made more dramatic when it is recalled that 84 percent 
of the ninth grade dropouts are overage for grade (Table 4A). 
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Table 13 compares the median reading level of dropouts 
with the grade levd at which they were tested. Based on these 
data, it may be seen that those tested in grades 6, 7, and 8 
obtained median grade placement scores very dose to the grade 
in which they were tested. Those tested in grades 9, 10, and 11 
obtained median scores about a year below the grade level 
in which the test was administered. 

Table 13 

MEDIAN READING GRADE PLACEMENT 
BY GRADE ADMINISTERED 



Grade Tested 



Grade Placement 



6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



6.3 

6.7 

7.8 
8.0 

9.3 

9.8 



In interpreting these data, it should be noted that only one 
test of reading was reported for each dropout. Therefore, Table 
13 is made up of different populations at each grade level, 
rather than repeated testing of the same population. It is as- 
sumed that there was no sdectivity influendng the level at which 
a person was tested, except that there would be no ninth grade 
dropouts in the group tested in grades ten and eleven, and no 
tenth grade dropouts in the group tested in grade eleven. The 
marked change in the difference between grade tested and read- 
ing grade placement between grades eight and nine is con- 
sistent with an increase in the proportion of dropouts who were 
required to repeat grades above grade eight (Table 6). 

Comparison of IQ and reading percentile in Table 14 shows 
that both the median reading percentile and median IQ were 
higher for girls than boys. Figure 5, drawn from the data in 
Table 14, illustrates that when reading level is plotted against 
IQ, there is little difference in the achievement of boys and girls. 
Further, boys and girls with IQ’s around 105, rank at about 
the fiftieth percentile in reading. Apparently the contributions 
to dropout made by IQ and reading skill are closely related. 
Certainly, among dropouts there is no clear discrepancy be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and ability to read. 
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Table 14 

MEDIAN READING PERCENTILE BY IQ 



IQ Range 


Median 

Reading%ile 

Boys 


Median 

Reading%ile 

Girls 


Number of 
Cases Reporting 
Data 


131 £ind above 


_ 




6 


121-130 


78.3 


77.9 


39 


111-120 


70.0 


75.7 


141 


101-110 


51.1 


54.2 


408 


91-100 


28.8 


29.2 


666 


81-90 


15.2 


19.2 


599 


71-80 


9.1 


9.1 


358 


Below 70 


4.9 


7.0 


160 


Median of all Boys 


22.7 


Girls 30.2 


Total Re- 








porting 2377 








Percentiles 



Figure 5 

MEDIAN READING PERCENTILE AND IQ 



125 . 




Reading Percentile 



Girls — 

Boys 



Rnplications 

The dropout population includes many who read less well 
than their classmates and even more who do not read as well 
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as their agemates. Poor reading is especially characteristic of 
the youth who drops, out in grades nine and ten. By grade 
twelve there is little, if any, difference between reading among 
dropouts and what might be assumed to be the reading level 
of all seniors. 

The reading weakness of the dropout population is related 
to their lower scholastic aptitude. It is to be expected that a 
group that scores well below the average of high school stu- 
dents in scholastic aptitude would perform below the average 
of high school students in reading— just as the dropouts did. 
It may only be observed that both measures indicated that a 
large proportion of dropouts may have been expected to be 
at a disadvantage in a school situation that requires a hi gh 
level of verbal performance. 

ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE 

Table 15 shows that the attendance patterns of boy and 
girl dropouts were quite similar. Both show an increase in 
absence from the elementary to the secondeuy grades. 

As has been apparent with other characteristics, the lower 
the grade of dropout, the more marked the characteristic. In 
this instance, the average, number of days absent per year in 
secondary school decreased from about 21 days for the ninth 
grade dropout to about 13-1/2 days for the twelfth grade 
dropout. 

Table 15 

MEDIAN DAYS ABSENT BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 





Boys Median 


Girls Median 


Grade of Dropout 


Annual Absence 


Annual Absence 




Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 




1-6 


7-Dropout 


1-6 


7-Dropout 


9 


12.4 


20.7 


14.4 


20.6 


10 


9.5 


17.5 


10.3 


17.8 


11 


8.5 


15.1 


8.9 


13.7 


12 


8.3 


14.1 


8.5 


12.8 . 


All Grades 


9.5 


16.9 


10.0 


15.7 


Number Reporting 


4176 


6506 


3587 


5529 



Table 16 expresses the percent of dropouts who presented 
problems of discipline rarely, occasionally, and frequently. 
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Boys 60.7 38.9 31.0 34.7 8.3 26.4 596 983 

Girls 85.3 71.1 13.3 22.1 1.4 6.8 811 1191 

Total All Grades 

Boys 51.2 32.0 37.8 36.6 11.0 31.3 4107 6486 

Girls 80.2 63.4 16.8 25.2 3.0 11.4 3591 5495 



The percent in the category "frequently” triples between ele- 
liientary and secondary schools for both boys and girls. While 
the absence records of boys £ind girls were very simile, reports 
of disciplinary problems show a great deal of difference be- 
tween sexes. There were over three times as many boys as 
girls reported as presenting frequent disciplinary problems, 
while only about half as many boys as girls were listed as 
rarefy presenting disciplinary problems. 

As with other characteristics, those who left at higher grade 
levels had reports that indicated they were better adapted to 
school. While nearly 30 percent of all ninth grade dropouts 
were reported as frequently presenting disciplinary problems 
in secondary school, only about 15 percent of the twelfth grade 
dropouts were reported in this category. 

Implications 

Frequent absences and disciplinary problems are probable 
symptoms of general dissatisfaction with school They may be 
useful dues to the identification of students who may be pre- 
disposed to drop out. As symptoms, they suggest the need for 
action to = ^iolve the more basic problems that cause them. To 
simply increase the control of behavior and attendance will 
not decrease the probability of dropout 

The behavior of boy dropouts seems more likely than the 
behavior of girl dropouts to draw negative comments from 
teachers. This suggests that schools may provide an environ- 
ment that is generally less satisfactory to boys than girls. 

MATURITY 

Emotional and Social Maturity 

Evaluations of the level of emotional maturify of school 
dropouts discussed in this section represent the judgment of the 
school counselor submitting each report. No attempt was made 
to establish criteria for such ratings. Since counselor estimates 
of the emotional maturity of dropouts dosefy paralleled those 
obtained in the 1961-62 study it is assumed that the estimate 
provides a stable expression of a characteristic of dropouts. 

Figure 6 shows the relationship between dropouts’ 
course of study £md the proportion of the group whom coun- 

^Nachman, op. cit, i-. 23. 
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selors believed to be bdow average in emotional maturity. 
Those in the slow-leaming classes had the hignest percentage 
judged below average, while only about 16 percent of the 
girls in the academic courses were judged to be below average. 
Sxcept for those in slow lesxning classes, there was no great 
variation in the percentage of boys judged below average in 
emotional maturity, ranging from a low of 44 percent in the 
vocational course to a high of 47 percent in the general course. 



Figure 6 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY BY COURSE OF 
STUDY AND SEX 



N= N= 
1716 1548 



4115 3401 



Nt= N= 
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N--- N= 
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Table 17 reports the percent of dropouts who were judged 
above average, average, or below average in emotional mf4.- 
turity. About 47 percent of the boys and 36 percent of the girls 
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Table 17 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
BY COURSE OF STUDY AND SEX 



Course of Below Average Average Above Average 

Study Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Vocational 



Boys 


754 


43.9 


948 


55.2 


■ 14 


0.9 


Girls 


489 


31.6 


1022 


66.0 


37 


2.4 


General 


Boys 


1920 


46.7 


2152 


52.3 


43 


1.0 


Girls 


1320 


38.8 


1988 


58.5 


93 


2.7 


Academic 


Boys 


107 


45.3 


117 


49.6 


12 


5.1 


Girls 


51 


15.5 


225 


68.6 


52 


15.9 


Slow Learner 


Boys 


230 


68.0 


104 


30.8 


4 


1.2 


Girls 


112 


62.2 


63 


35.0 


5 


2.8 


All Courses 


Boys 


3011 


47.0 


3321 


51.8 


73 


1.2 


Girls 


1972 


36.1 


3298 


60.4 


187 


3.5 



were reported to be below average in emotional maturity. This 
proportion indicates a serious need. Figure 6, based on data 
from Table 17, shows that of all dropoiite, less than 4 percent 
were rated as above average. 



Table 18 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
BY GRADE OF DROPOUT AND SEX 



Grade of 
Dropout 


Below Average 
Number Percent 


Average 

Number Percent 


Above Average 
Number Percent 


9 

Boys 


880 


59.7 


581 


39.4 


14 


0.9 


Girls 


528 


51.7 


466 


45.6 


27 


2.7 


10 














Boys 

Girls 


1025 

578 


47.9 

38.3 


1095 

894 


51.2 

59.2 


20 

37 


0.9 

2.5 


11 














Boys 


715 


40.0 


1053 


58.8 


21 


1.2 


Girls 


525 


30.8 


1121 


65J 


59 


3.5 


12 














Boys 


371 


38.0 


587 


60.1 


18 


1.9 


Girls 


330 


27.4 


812 


67.4 


63 


5.2 


AU Grades 














Boys 


2991 


46.9 


3316 


52.0 


73 


1.1 


Girls 


1961 


36.0 


3293 


60.5 


186 


3.5 
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As in the case of other characteristics studied, a higher 
percentage of the early dropouts were rated below average in 
emotional maturity than those who dropped out of school in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. As reported in Table 18 and iUnstrated 
in Figure 7, 60 percent of the ninth grade boy dropouts were 
rated below average in emotional maturity, v/hereas the per- 
centage, though still high, dropped to 38 percent for twelfth 
grade boy dropouts. 

Figure 7 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 

AND SEX 
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Data describing social maturity so closely approximated 
emotional maturity that separate discussion is not warranted. 
The findings are reported in Table 19. 
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Table 19 

SOCIAL MATURITY 



Grade of 
Dropout 


Percent 

Below Average 


Percent 

Average 


Percent 

Above Average 


Number 


9 


Boys 


65.6 


32.3 


2.1 


1479 


Girls 


53.8 


41.8 


4.4 


1033 


10 


Boys 


51.1 


47.5 


1.4 


2142 


Girls 


38.3 


57.6 


4.1 


1515 


11 

Boys 


40.3 


57.9 


1.8 


1800 


Girls 


32.1 


63.2 


4.7 


1708 


12 


Boys 


36.4 


60.8 


2.8 


978 


Girls 


25.8 


67.0 


7.2 


1212 


Total 


Boys 


49.2 


48.9 


1.9 


6399 


Girls 


36.6 


58.4 


5.0 


5468 



Implicatioiis 

A large proportion of the dropouts were judged to be below 
average in their emotional and social maturity. The condition 
is most intense among ninth grade dropouts. It is necessary 
that any attempt of the school to meet the particular needs of 
those who are emotionally and sodally less mature than their 
peers, be started well before the ninth grade is readied. 

The significance of the meaning of emotioned and sodal 
maturity is dependent upon its manifestation in individual 
students. Immaturity may have its basis in a wide variety of 
conditions. Provision of assistance will require individual atten- 
tion and possibly referral to out-of-school resources. This is 
an area in which counselors might provide services in the 
elementary school that may he of value to agreat^many 
students. 

Physical Maturity^ 

Counselors were asked to make an estimate of the level of 
the dropouts’ physical maturity. Table 20 reports the data ob- 
tained. There was little relationship between dropout and lack 
of physical maturity. Ninety percent of the boy dropouts and 
ninety-five percent of the girl dropouts were judged to be aver- 
age or above average in physical maturity. 
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Table 20 

COUNSELOR ESTIMATES OF PHYSICAL MATURITY 
BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 



Grade of 
Dropout 


Percent 

Below Average 


Percent 

Average 


Percent 

Above Average 


Number 


9 


Boys 


13.9 


71.7 


14.4 


1488 


Girls 


10.0 


69.2 


20.5 


1045 


10 


Boys 


10.0 


79.0 


11.0 


2150 


Girls 


5.3 


76.3 


18.4 


1521 


11 


Boys 


7.4 


80.0 


12.6 


1805 


Girls 


5.0 


79.5 


15.5 


1714 


12 


Boys 


5.4 


79.8 


14.8 


984 


Girls 


2.6 


79.4 


18.0 


1214 


ALL Grades 


Boys 


9.5 


77.7 


12.8 


6427 


Girls 


5.6 


76.6 


17.8 


5494 



Implications 

If any conclusion is warranted, it would be based. on. the 
fact that school officials completing dropout reports believed 
slightly more dropouts were above average in physical maturity 
than were judged to be below average in this characteristic. 
About fifteen percent of all dropouts appeared to their counsdors 
mudi more adult than their peers. This appearance of maturity 
may cause expectations on the part of others which these 
students are unable to fulfill in the school environment 

Leaving school may have been part of an effort to find 
an environment in which they could better fulfill a self concept 
based on. expectations of others and confirmed by their mirror. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

Economic Status of Parents 

Coimselors were asked to estimate the economic level of the 
parents of dropouts. As reported in Table 21, the counselor 
rated the parents as being above, the same, or below the aver- 
age economic level of their commmiity. Although 56.4 percent 
of the families of dropouts were rated as being average for the 
community, 40.8 percent of the families were rated as being 
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below average. Less than 3 percent of the dropouts came from 
families rated above average in economic status for the com- 
munity in question. It also was foimd that a higher percentage 
of parents of pupils who drop out of school in grades 9 and 
10 are from below average economic level than are the parents 
of pupils who drop out in grades 11 and 12. 



. Table 21 

FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS BY GRADE OF DROPOUT . 



Grade of 
Pupil 
Dropout 


Percent 

Below Average 
Economic Status 


Percent 
Average 
Economic Status 


Percent 

Above Average 
Economic Status 


Number 

Reported 


9 


56.2 


42.2 


1.6 


2,515 


10 


42.2 


55.6 


2.2 


3,624 


11 


35.7 


61.2 


3.1 


3,494 


12 


28.0 


67.3 


4.7 


2,140 


Ungraded 


69.2 


28.2 


2.6 


39 


All Grades 


40.8 


56.4 


2.8 


11,812 



Table 22 shows a comparison of the family economic status 
of dropouts in four courses of study. Altiiough the numbers 
involved are small, the general economic level of the dropouts 
from an academic course of study was much higher than any 
other group. In sharp contrast, the economic level of the families 
of dropouts from slow learning programs was lower than any 
other group. 



Table 22 



FAMILY 


ECONOMIC 


STATUS BY 


COURSE OF 


STUDY 


Course of 
Study 


Percent 

Below Average 
Economic Status 


Percent 
Average 
Economic Status 


Percent 

Above Average 
Economic Status 


Number 

Reported 


Vocational 


37.4 


60.4 


2.2 


3215 


General 


42.5 


55.1 


2.4 


7552 


Academic 


15.5 


71.8 


12.7 


560 


Slow Learner 


65.0 


33.8 


1.2 


485 


All Courses 


40.8 


56.4 


2.8 Total 11812 



Occupational Level of F^ents of Dropouts 

’The occupations of parents of dropouts reflect the generally 
low economic status of the dropout’s family. Table 23 shows 
that over 68 percent of the dropouts had fathers who were en- 
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Table 23 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL OF FATHERS 
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gaged in semi-skilled or unskilled work. As dropout occurs 
in- successively higher , grades, a decreasing proportion of the 
fathers were engaged in unskilled work and an increasing 
proportion were in "white-collar” jobs. 

According to dropout reports, about two-thirds of 
the mothers of dropouts report their occupation as "home- 
making.” The percent remains relatively constant for dropouts 
from each of the four years ■ of high school. There is little 
relationship between a family that includes a working mother 
and dropout. There is a tendency for the greater number of 
non-working mothers (70.9%) to occur among the earliest 
dropouts and a decrease in &e percent of mothers who were 
listed as homemakers among the dropouts from higher grades. 
Among employed mothers, the occupational levels are similar 
to those of the fathers. 



Educational Level of Parents of Dropouts 

The parents of dropouts, like their children, were early 
school leavers. Table 24 shows the median years of school 
completed by fathers and mothers of dropouts. Mothers had 
slightly higher median years of schooling than did fathers. 
The amount of schooling of both parents increased as youth 
dropped out at successively higher grade levels. The median of 
10. 1 years of schooling for parents of all dropouts is appreci- 
ably lower tiian the median of 12.2 years of schooling reported 
for the general population aged 35 to 44 years.^ 

Table 24 

PARENTS’ MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

BY GRADE OF DROPOUT 



Grade of 
Dropout 


Father 


Mother 


Fathers and 
Mothers 


9 


8.8 


9.2 


9.0 


10 


9.6 


10.2 


9.8 


11 


10.2 


10.6 


10.4 


12 


10.8 


11.2 


11.0 


All Grades 


9.9 


10.3 


10.1 



iThe Conference Board, "Educational Status of the United States, 1962.” Road 
Maps of Industry, Number 1418, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 1963. 
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Implications 

Apparently the family of the dropout isn’t one that places 
a high value on education. The economic,, occupational, and 
educational levels of the families of dropouts were frequently 
below that of other famtiies in the comm unit y. Under these 
conditions, it is probable that there was little encouragement 
from the home for the student to complete school. 

Part of the many factors leading to school dropout were 
outside the scope of the school’s influence. While many com- 
plete school successfully with little family support, a home that 
militates against completing school coupled with low ability to 
achieve satisfactorily in school, provides a set of circumstances 
in which school dropout seems highly probable. Only extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of the sdiool may be expected 
to prevent such individuals from leaving at the first opportunity. 

REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 

School personnel completing dropout forms were asked to 
indicate reasons for leaving school as given by counselors and 
by students. Based on the findings of the 1961-62 study, sixteen 
reason.s were listed on the reporting forms. An additional 
reason. Expulsion, was added because legal exclusion was not 
included in the 1961-62 definition of dropout Table 25 presents 
reasons for dropout as thQr were expressed by counselors and 
students. Less than six percent of all the reports of reasons 
failed to fit into one of the seventeen reasons listed on the re- 
porting forms, so the category **Other” is not included in this 
analysis. 

Reasons have been grouped in the general categories called, 
1) Student Ability, 2) Home Centered, 3) Student Adjustment 
to School, and 4) Student Initiated and Controlled. The writers 
judged that these catego^s were descriptive of types of reasons 
and would provide an added dimension of the locus of the 
reason relative to student, school, and home. 

In the category. Student Ability, tiie reasons included were 
those that placed the locus of the cause of dropout in the student 
and particularly in the inability of the student to perform aca- 
demic tasks successfully. The five reasons grouped in this 
general category were: No Longer Profit, Failure, Limited 
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Table 25 

REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 



Reasons 




Number of 
Counselors 


Percent of all 
Counselor re) 


Number of 
Students 


Percent of all 
, Student reasc 


No Longer Profit 


Boys 


230 


4.0 


187 


3.2 




Girls 


84 


1.7 


96 


2.0 


Failure 


Boys 


553 


9.5 


393 


6.8 




Girls 


230 


4.7 


177 


3.7 


Limited Ability 


Boys 


572 


9.8 


116 


2.0 




Girls 


285 


5.9 


53 


1.1 


Overage for Class Level 


Boys 


372 


6.4 


462 


8.0 




Girls 


213 


4.4 


232 


4.9 


School Program Does Not 


Meet Needs 


Boys 


227 


3.9 


72 


1.2 




Girls 


92 


1.9 


48 


1.0 


Category— Student Ability 


Boys 


1954 


33.6 


1230 


21.2 


Girls 


904 


18.6 


606 


12.7 


Support Family/Work at Home 


Boys 


117 


2.0 


229 


4.0 




Girls 


174 


3.6 


324 


6.8 


Parental Pressure 


Boys 


72 


1.2 


29 


.5 




Girls 


85 


1.7 


46 


1.0 


Family Conflict 


Boys 


290 


5.0 


108 


1.9 




Girls 


199 


4.1 


100 


2.1 


Category— Home Centered 


Boys 


479 


8.2 


366 


6.4 


Girls 


458 


9.4 


470 


9.9 


Dissatisfied with School Progress 


Boys 


376 


6.5 


466 


8.1 




Girls 


164 


3.4 


204 


4.3 


Dislike School. 


Boys 


772 


13.3 


1168 


20.2 




Girls 


420 


8.6 


534 


11.2 


No Desire to Learn 


Boys 


511 


8.8 


231 


4.0 




Girls 


239 


4.9 


75 


1.6 


Unable to Adjust to School 


Boys 


457 


7.9 


177 


3.1 


Girls 


188 


3.9 


75 


1.6 


Expulsion or Court Exclusion 


Boys 


368 


6.3 


355 


6.2 


Girls 


72 


1.5 


73 


1.5 


Category— Adjustment to School 


Boys 


2484 


42.8 


2397 


41.6 


Girls 


1083 


22.3 


961 


20.2 
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Table 26 (ContU) 

REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 



Reasons 




Number of 
Counsdors 


Percent of all 
Counselor reasons 


Number of 
Students 


Percent of all 
Student reeisons 


Armed Forces 


Boys 


644 


9.4 


1191 


20.6 




Girls 


2 


0.0 


5 


0.1 


Marriage— Support Husband/Wife... 


Boys 


159 


2.7 


172 


3.0 




Girls 


1309 


26.9 


1576 


33.2 


Personal Financial Need 


Boys 


189 


3.3 


415 


7.2 




Girls 


116 


2.4 


246 


5.2 


Pregnancy— Not Married 


Boys 


Not Applicable 








Girls 


995 


20.4 


886 


18.7 


Cat^ory— Student Initiated and 












Controlled 


Boys 


892 


15.4 


1778 


30.8 




Girls 


2422 


49.7 


2713 


57.2 


All Reasons 


Boys 


5809 


100.0 


5771 


100.0 




Girls 


4867 


100.0 


4750 


100.0 



Ability, Overage for Class Level, and School Program Does 
Not Meet Needs. 

The second general category was referred to as Home 
Centered. This group of reasons fell outside the responsibility 
of both the studfmt and the school and within the scope of 
effects attributed to the home. There were three reasons in this 
category: Support Family or Work at Home, Parental Pressure, 
and Famify Conflict 

The third group of reasons made up a category called 
Student Adjustment to Sdhool. The locus of the cause of dropout 
rested pr^narily in the attitude or behavior of the youth. Five 
reasons were judged to meet this requirement: Dissatisfied with 
School Progress, Dislike School, No Desire to Learn, Unable 
to Adjust to School, and Escpulsion or Court Exclusion. 

The final category was made up of those reasons referred 
to as Student Initiated and Controlled. In this group, reasons 
were reported that apparently were based upon decisions made 
by students that required that they leave school. Rather than 
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reasons for leaving school, this category reports the future plans 
of students. There were four reasons given: Armed Forces, 
Marriage or Support Husband/Wife, Personal Financial Need, 
and Pregnan(y-not Married. 

Tabl.. 25 reports the number of times a reason was selected 
by coimsdors and students. From these numbers, the percent 
of times each reason was selected by counselors and by students 
was computed. This percentage^ provides an indication of the 
relative importance of r^ons to counselors and students. By 
combining percentages within categories, the relative importance 
of categories was also determined. 

Table 26 shows the ’ -cent of counselors and students who 
agreed on the reasor >opout Beference will be made to 
both relative imports > i ounselor-student agreement in the 
following discussion .v assion is organized by the broad 
categories bdieved ,dptive of the locus of reason for 

dropout 

The first category. Student Ability, accounted for 33.6 per- 
cent of tile counselor reasons for dropout by boys and 18.6 
percent of the counselor reasons for dropout by girls. The 
higher percentage of boys in this category is consistent with in- 
formation that more boy than girl dropouts had low tested 
scholastic aptitude (Tables 5 and 10). About one-third fewer 
students than counsdors chose reasons that suggested they were 
unable to perform satisfactorily in school According to Table 
26, the greatest percentage of agreement was related to being 
overage for grade with over half the students and coimselors 
who gave this reason in accord. 

Among coimselors, the two most firequently selected reasons 
reported for dropout were "Limited Ability” and "Failure.” 
The Dropouts were most likely to select "Overage for C’ass 
Level” and "Failure” as tiieir reasons in this group. Although 
"Limited Ability” was most often given as a reason by coun- 
selors, it WF i one of the reasons least often given by students. 
This difference is also shown in the low percentage of student- 
counselor agreement Apparently this reason poses too much 
threat for the person leaving school. 

The second category. Home Centered, included less than 
ten percent of the reasons given by boys, girls, and counselors. 
Dropouts were somewhat more likely than counselors to indicate 
they were leaving school to "Support Family/Work at Home.” 
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Table 26 

COUNSELOR-STUDENT AGREEMENT ABOUT 
REASONS FOR DROPOUT 



Reasons 
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No Longer Profit 


Boys 


417 


154 


36.9 




Girls 


180 


62 


34.4 


Failure 




946 


416 


44.0 




Girls 


407 


194 


47.7 


limited Ability 




688 


176 


25.2 




Girls 


338 


90 


26.6 


Overage for Class Level 




834 


470 


56.3 




Girls 


445 


284 


63.8 


School Program Does Not 










Meet Needs 


Boys 


299 


62 


20.7 




Girls 


140 


42 


30.0 


Category— Student Ability 


Boys 


3184 


1278 


40.1 




Girls 


IblO 


672 


44.5 


Support Family/Work at Home... 


Boys 


346 


196 


56.6 




Girls 


498 


308 


61.8 


Parental Pressure 




101 


32 


31.7 




Girls 


131 


54 


41.2 


Family Conflict 




398 


152 


38.2 




Girls 


299 


150 


50.2 


Cat^ory— Home Centered 




845 


380 


45.0 




Girls 


928 


512 


55.2 


Dissatisfied with School Progress... 


Boys 


842 


296 


35.1 




Girls 


368 


138 


37.5 


Dislike School 




1940 


828 


70.9 




Girls 


954 


498 


52.2 


No Desire to Learn 




742 


228 


30.7 




Girls 


314 


110 


35.0 


Unable to Adjust to School 




634 


186 


29.3 




Girls 


265 


74 


28.1 


Expvdsion or Court Elxclusion 




723 


612 


89.6 




Girls 


145 


126 


86.9 
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Table 26 (Confd.) 

COUNSELOK-STUDENT AGREEMENT ABOUT 
REASONS FOR DROPOUT 
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Category— Student Adjustment 
to School 


Boys 

Girls 


4881 

2044 


2150 

946 


44.0 

46.3 


Armed Forces 


Boys 


1735 


1062 


61.2 




Girls 


7 


— 


— 


Marriage— Support Husband/Wife... 


Boys 


331 


288 


87.0 




Girls 


2885 


2558 


88.7 


Personal— Financial Need 


Boys 


604 


274 


45.4 




Girls 


362 


186 


51.4 


Pregnancy— Not Married 


Boys 


Not/pplicabie 






Girls 


1881 


m6 


90.2 


Cat^ory— Student Initiated 


and Controlled. 


Boys 


2670 


1624 


60.8 




Girls 


5135 


4460 


86.9 


All Reasons 


Boys 


11580 


5432 


46.9 




Girls 


9617 


6590 


68.5 



Counselors were more likely than students to choose the reason 
"Family Conflict” in this group. According to Table 26, about 
half the counselors and dropouts agreed in this general category. 
Differences in point of view seemed to be related to pentonal 
involvement Counselors were able to report "Family Conflict” 
without any reflection upon themselves. Dropouts, on the other 
hand, may find themselves confined by family loyalty to the 
most acceptable reason, "Support Family/Work at Home.” 

The third category. Student Adjustment to School, was 
selected by about twice as many boys as girls. Among both 
boys and girls, the most frequently indicated reason for dropout 
given by both counselor and student was the statement "Dis- 
like School.” While there was high agreement between coimselbrs 
and dropouts in the selection of thi? reason, it was most fre- 
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quently chosen by boys. About one-fifth of all boys reporting 
reasons for leaving ind'cated "Dislike School.” 

Counsdors also frequently chose "No Desire to Learn” 
and ** Unable to Adjust to School” as reasons for leaving. The 
dropout least frequently selected these same reasons. Apparently 
the locus of responsibility as seen by the counselor is a failme 
of the student, while the student is more likely to choose the 
more blameless reasons of "Dislike School” or "Dissatisfied 
with School Progress.” 

The final category, "Student Initiated and Controlled,” 
was the most frequently indicated group of reasons for leaving 
school attributed to and given by girls. Over half the girl 
dropouts and nearly half the girls’ coimselors indicated the 
reason for leaving to he either "Pregnan<y-Not Married,” or 
"Marriage-Support Husband/Wife.” Table 26 shows that nearly 
90 percent of the counselcrs and girls who gave these reasons 
were in agreement 

The most firequently chosen reason for leaving school given 
by boys also fell in this category. The reason was "Armed 
Forces” which was given by 20 percent of the boys. Only 9 
percent of the counselors chose this reason. Nearly all the 
counselors who chose the reason agreed with the boys. The 
percent of agreement was 61 percent 

Table 27 shows the median IQ of dropouts according to 
the reason for leaving reported by counselors. The median 
IQ of those reported leaving for different reasons varied signif- 
icantly firom the IQ of the total dropout population. A Chi 
Square test was used to establish differences at or below the 
.05 level. All median IQ’s in the category Student Performance 
were significantly lower than the median IQ’s of the total drop- 
out population. The median IQ’s of all of the boys in the cate- 
gory, Student Adjustment to Scnool, were significantly above 
the median IQ of the male dropout population. The girls in 
this category did not differ in tested ability firom the total 
population. 

Girls who left because of Pregnancy -Not Married or 
Marriage-Support Husband/Wife had a much higher median 
IQ than the general female ^cpout population (P<.001). Boys 
who were described as planning to enter the Armed Forces 
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Table 27 

MEDIAN IQ AND COUNSELOR REASON 



Student Ability 




Median 

IQ 


Student Initiated and 
Controlled 




Median 

IQ 


No Longer Profit 


Boys 

Girls 


78.5* 

77.2* 


Armed Forces 


Boys 

Girls 


93.2* 
no data 


Failure 


Boys 

Girls 


86.8* 

87.3* 


Marriage-Support 

Husband/Wife 


Boys 

Girls 


91.6 

96.1* 


Limited Ability 


Boys 

Girls 


77.6* 

77.7* 


Personal Financial 
Need 


Boys 

Girls 


90.0 

88.2 


Overage for Class 
Level 


Boys 

Girls 


88.6* 

84.3* 


PregnanQT-Not 

Married 


Boys 

Girls 


no data 
95.1* 


School Program 
Does Not Meet 
Needs 


Boys 

Girls 


84.8* 

87.4* 


All Reasons: 
Student Initiated 
and Controlled 


Boys 

Girls 


92.4* 

95.5* 


All Reasons: 
Student Ability 


Boys 

Girls 


82.4* 

82.2* 








Home Centered 




Median 

IQ 


Student Adjustment 
to School 




Median 

IQ 


Support Family/work 
at Home 


Boys 

Girls 


89.4 

91.6 


Dissatisfied with 
School Progress 


Boys 

Girls 


92.3* 

91.2 


Parental Pressure 


Boys 

Girls 


92.0 

93.3 


Dislike School 


Boys 

Girls 


92.0* 

92.0 


Famity Conflict 


Boys 

Girls 


96.6* 

97.1* 


No Desire to Learn 


Boys 

Girls 


93.3* 

92.8 


All Reeisons: Home 
Centered 


Boys 

Girls 


93.4* 

94.2* 


Unable to Adjust to 
School 


Boys 

Girls 


93.9* 

92.8 








Expulsion or Court 
Exclusion 


Boys 

Girls 


94.2* 

93.0 








All Reasons: Student 
Adjustment to 
School 


Boys 

Girls 


93.0* 

92.2 



♦Significant at .05 level. 



were also higher in median IQ than the male dropout popula- 
tion (Pc.001). 

Implications 

The expression of reason for dropout does not establish 
causality. At best, certain of the reasons express student and 
counselor perceptions of causality. Among students there was a 
strong preference for reasons that expressed what they were 
going to do after leaving school rather than why they were 
leaving. Counselors tended to see the reason for leaving as 
related to the student’s lack of scholastic aptitude or inability 
to adjust to school. 

It is probable that leaving school was due to a complex of 
reasons. The relative absence of threat in the reasons given at 
the time of leaving school determined the reason selected as the 
main one for dropout So, school personnel tended to express 
reasons that place responsibility with students and their families. 
Students were more likely to report as a reason what they were 
going to do rather than why they were leaving. 

Because of the role involvement of the dropout and scnool 
personnel, it is difficult to gain expressions that may be related 
to causality in the reasons as expressed by the two groups. 

A more extensive list of reasons with allowance for the selection 
and ranking of many reasons may have provided a slightly 
better imderstanding than was obtained. However, tiie difficulty 
in evaluating such multiple expression of reasons makes its 
value questionable because much of the criticism is due to role 
identification and its effect on perception would still apply. 

If the counsdor’s expression of reason for dropout is an 
objective evaluation of why boys and girls left school, it is ^ 
apparent that low academic aptitude was an important factor 
for about one-third of the boys and one-fiftii of file girls. The 
remaining dropouts left for reasons that were related either to 
personal adjustment or out-of-school influences. Curricular 
changes will not provide the solution to the problems causing 
dropout by many youth. The problems are personal, social, 
and economic, requiring a far broader approach than the 
sdiool alone can achieve. 
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Table 28 

THE FUTURE PLANS OF BOY AND GIRL DROPOUTS 
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2163 

1517 
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18.7 

11.6 


21.3 

9.8 


21.0 

10.7 


20.7 

10.6 




Military 

Service 

Percent 


13.8 

0.3 


28.9 

0.2 


32.9 

0.3 


CD CO 

cod 

CO 


27.2 

0.3 




Marriage or 
Have Baby 
Percent 


0.3 

37.1 


0.3 

42.2 


0.8 

51.5 


1.3 

61.9 


0.6 

48.3 
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Definite 

Job 

Percent 


42.3 

28.5 


33.0 

24.0 


27.8 

19.9 


25.3 

10.0 


32.5 

20.6 




Grade of 
Dropout 


S? cc 
pq O 

0) 


10 

Boys 

Girls 


11 

Boys 

Girls 


12 

Boys 

Girls 


ALL Grades 
Boys 
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1 
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FUTURE PLANS OF DROPOUTS 

Although a majority of the dropouts indicated they had definite 
plans of what they would do after leaving school, over one- 
third did not have such plans. Table 28 shows that about 38 
percent of the boys and 28 percent of the girls indicated they 
were either going to leave school to look for a job or were 
undecided about what they would do after dropping out This 
represents a large number of school leavers who have no direc- 
tion for their lives. According to Table 29, one resource that 
could have had value was seldom used. Of 8,799 dropouts 
for whom the item was completed, only 577 (6.6%) indicated 
they had been counseled by the Ohio State Employment Service. 



Table 29 

DROPOUTS COUNSELED BY THE OHIO STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



Grade of 
Dropout 


Counseled by OSES 
Number Percent 


Number of 
Item Responses 


9 


Boys 


69 


6.1 


1139 


Girls. 


29 


3.6 


814 


10 


Boys 


80 


5.0 


1589 


Girls 


38 


3.4 


1108 


11 


Boys ' 


111 


8.1 


1366 


Girls 


55 


4.5 


1220 


12 


Boys 


123 


17.3 


712 


Girls 


72 


8.5 


851 


All Grades 


Boys 


383 


8.0 


4806 


Girls 


194 


4.9 


3993 


Total 


577 


6.6 


8799 



According to Table 28, the proportion of boys and girls 
who planned to go to work upon leaving school, decreased with 
an increase in the number of grades completed prior to drop- 
out The proportion of boys who entered the military service 
and girls who left school to marry and/or have a baby in- 
creased with each successive year of high school. Those who 
were leaving school planned to take on adult responsibilities. 

Implications 

The tendency toward increasing proportions of girls marry- 
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ing and boys entering the military service in successive grades 
suggests &at for school leavers from the upper grades, larger 
proportions are taddng steps that involve leaving home. This, 
taken with the tendency for dropouts horn the upper grades to 
exhibit academic characteristics approaching those of graduates, 
suggests that many of those who leave from the upper grades 
may be "dropping out” of their homes. Leaving school is a 
necessary action in order to accomplish leaving home. 

Of great concern was the number of boys and girls who 
left school and were either looking for a job or were undecided 
about what th^r would do after leaving school. This is of par- 
ticular concern for the 9th and 10th grade dropouts since the 
data in this study show that these boys and girls are probably 
less well prepared to enter the competitive adult world of work, 
have less to offer, and will have a harder time finding a job 
than those who drop out at a later grade. 

Data published by both Federal and State Government 
Agencies indicate that there is increasing unemployment among 
teenagers. Also the length of time a 16 or 17 year-old holds 
a permanent job is often quite short. With the increasing number 
of teenagers entering the labor market including an increEising 
proportion of high school graduates, the future plans of boys 
and girls who choose to leave school become increasingly 
significant An increasing trend in the number of unemployed 
youth is a serious social situation which involves not only the 
schools but all other community agencies. 

The large number of dropouts who indicate no specific 
plans for themselves after leaving school, further suggests that 
the schools should work closely witii community agencies and 
institutions which can be of value to such dropouts. If the data 
relative to the Ohio State Emplo37ment Service are indicative 
oi the use made of such resources, the schools have a great 
untapped source of help that may improve the prospects of 
individuals planning to leave school. 

ACTIVITIES OF DROPOUTS 

You& who dropped out of school were infrequently in- 
volved in school activities. Table 30 shows nearly 90 percent 
of the ninth grade dropouts and half of the twelfth grade drop- 
outs were engaged in no activities. Girls, more frequently than 
boys, were involved in activities at all grade levels.* The longer 
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both boys and girls remained in sdiool, the greater the pro- 
portion who were involved in one activity, two activities, and 
three or more activities. 



Table 30 

PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
BY BOY AND GIRL DROPOUTS 



No One Two Three or More 

Grade Activities Activity Activities Activities 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Total 



9 

Boys 


1354 


88.3 


152 


9.9 


26 


1.7 


2 


.1 


1534 


Girls 


920 


84.8 


140 


12.9 


20 


1.8 


5 


.5 


1085 


10 


Boys 


1757 


80.3 


329 


15.0 


80 


3.7 


21 


1.0 


2187 


Girls 


1106 


70.7 


319 


20.4 


104 


6.6 


36 


2.3 


1565 


11 


Boys 


1299 


70.4 


395 


21.4 


108 


5.9 


44 


2.3 


1846 


Girls 


956 


55.4 


469 


27.2 


188 


10.9 


111 


6.5 


1724 


12 


Boys 


580 


58.8 


248 


25.1 


96 


9.7 


63 


6.4 


987 


Girls 


484 


40.4 


328 


27.4 


197 


16.4 


190 


15.8 


1199 


ALL 

Grades 


Boys 


4990 


76.1 


1124 


17.2 


310 


4.7 


130 


2.0 


6554 


Girls 


3466 


62.2 


1256 


22.5 


509 


9.1 


342 


6.2 


5573 



Lnplications 

The relationship between lack of participation in school 
activities and school dropout seems very dear. How meaningful 
these data are is obscured somewhat by lack of information 
on how many students who do not drop out are involved in 
school activities, it is the belief of the writers that lack of par- 
tidpation in activities may indicate low interest in the program 
of the school on the part of the dropout 

EXIT INTERVIEW 

The data in Table 31 are based on the ofhdal title of the 
school personnel who held exit interviews and who completed 
the dropout report Frequently these were not the same person. 
While 90 percent of the dropout report forms were completed 
by counsdors, only 46 percent of the dropouts were interviewed 
by counsdors. About 20 percent of those who dropped out had 
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no interview upon leaving sdiooL Twenty-two percent had 
their exit interview with the principal 8uid the remaining 11 
percent with some other staff member. While the "other” cate- 
gory was usually not identified, in some instances it was 
described as the secretary or derk of the high school. 



Table 31 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL WHO INTERVIEWED THE 
DROPOUT AND WHO COMPLETED THE REPC^' P 



School Official Who 

Intervif vad the Dropout Number Percent 



Counselor 5,486 46.3% 

Principal 2,694 22.7% 

Other. 1,267 10.7% 

None 2,397 20.3% 



Total for whom Item was completed 11,844 100.0% 



School Official Who 

Completed the Report Number Percent 



Counselor 10,866 89.9% 

Other 1,220 10.1% 



Total for whom Item was completed 12,086 100.0% 



Implications 

The data indicate that although nine tenths of the dropout 
reports were completed by counselors, less than half of the drop- 
outs had an exit interview with a counselor prior to dropout. 
This implies that in many schools one or more of the following 
conditions exists: 

1. Coimselors are not normally involved with dropouts; 
they are involved in this instance only because of the 
statewide .study. 

2. The attitude toward dropouts is one that permits their 
being handled as a routine activity without benefit of 
counseling. 

*3. The counselor’s role is seen as that of coordinator- 
researcher-derical worker rather tlian one whose primary 
purpose is that of co unseling youth. 



Not shown by the data reported in Table 31 is the fact that 
different dropouts may be treated differently in the same school. 
For example, dropout cases which require disdphnary or court 
action may involve the principal, visiting teacher or attendance 
officer; those involving pregnancy may be quietly processed 
without student interview, and certain others may receive in- 
tensive counseling and referral. Regardless of these variations 
in methods or j -rocedure, the important thing is that planned 
purposeful attention be given to each individual case on the 
basis of its specific nature and that adequate counseling service 
be provided. 
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Chapter III 

CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The* present study is the second of two extensive surveys of 
Ohio high school dropouts. A major function of these two 
studies has been to learn more about persons who drop out of 
Ohio High Schools. It is believed that, through better under- 
standing of these individuals, it may be possible to identify 
the potential dropout more accurately and to provide a pro- 
gram in which he can participate more effectively. 

The findings in the present study co^ifirm those of the earlier 
study Because of this, a number of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations are identical to those of the pilot study. Changes 
that appear have resulted chiefly from more extensive analysis 
of data. 



CONCLUSIONS 

There is no single characteristic or pattern of characteristics 
which describe all dropouts or identify all potential dropouts. 
However, in this study, varying combinations of a number of 
identifiable characteristics have appeared to be related to drop- 
ping out of school The characteristics in question include low 
marks, low scholastic aptitude and reading test scores, being 
overage for grade, poor behavior, poor attendance, low coun- 
selor estimate of emotional and social maturify, and family 
background which includes bdow average economic status, 
failure of parents to complete high school, and the employment 
of the father as an unskilled or seini-skilled worker. It is the 
belief of the writers that the significance of this information 
is limited by lack of data describing the total high school 
population. If such data were routinely maintained for all 
students in the school, a base would be available for the quan- 
titative evaluation of differences between dropouts and non- 
dropouts. The base data would also be useful for the study of 

^ Nachman, op. cit, pp. 39-44. 




such other groups as the college bound, vocational students, 
and the physically handicapped. 

Another phenomenon which appeared related to dropping 
out of school was the exit mce of a pattern of deterioration with 
respect to marks received and attendance and discipline pro- 
blems exhibited as the future dropout progressed through school. 
While the number, especially among those for whom attendance 
and discipline were reported to be a matter of concern, con- 
stituted a minority of the total dropout population, it was a 
large minority. 

The number and intensity of dropout characteristics 
possessed by any dropout seems to be related to the grade level 
at which he leaves school. In the present study, it was observed 
that pupils who left during the ninth and tenth grades possessed 
a combination of the above mentioned characteristics which 
was greater in number and degree than was true of the eleventh 
and twelfth grade dropouts. In other words, it appears that 
pupils who possess a large mnnber of the identifiable charac- 
teristics related to dropout tend to leave school as soon as it 
is legally possible to do so, while the decisions of the eleventh 
and twelfth graders to drop out appears to be based on a less 
complex combination of factors. This points to the need for 
greater action on the part of school personnel at the elementary 
and junior high school levels to prevent the formation of 
patterns of behavior that lead to early high school dropout 

The characteristics associated with the dropout population 
are such that most of these individuals are unable to experience 
satisfaction in school. The reports indicated their scholastic, 
social, and economic levels were below those of the general 
school population. Low scholastic aptitude resulted in many 
being required to repeat grades. Thus, many who became 
dropouts were older, less competent academically, and at a 
disadvantage socially and economically in comparison with 
their classmates. They rarely participated in school activities. 
Even before ^hey actuedly withdrew from school, they were not 
involved in the school program in a way that provided satis- 
faction. When those who dropped out of school were asked why 
they w^ere leaving, they usually gave reasons that indicated a 
belief that their action would lead to self-improvement Boys 
were leaving to go to work or to enter the military service. 
Girls planned to get married, have a baby, or get a job. Thus, 
most of these dropouts reported that they were taking a step 
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toward Independence in an adult world. Teachers’ marks, test 
scores, and counselors’ estimates of their maturity, however, 
all indicated that dropouts were less ready for adult life than 
most of their classmates who remained in school. 

The reason for leaving school given by the dropout was 
usually not supported by either his school record or the opinion 
of his coimselor. These somewhat more objective sources in- 
dicated that the dropout was motivated by a desire to escape 
an unpleasant situation. He had been faced with failure, poor 
achievement, inability to behave satisfactorily and/or was older 
than his classmates. He had done little that brought him praise 
and much that had been judged inadequate. It is understandable 
that getting out of school seemed attractive to him. Remaining 
in school just for the sake of staying in school promised more 
unhappiness and no guarantee of the eventual reward— a 
diploma — a ticket into the world of work. For those who re- 
mained, the motivation to succeed apparently was greater than 
the desire to escape. For those who left school, guidance and 
counsding may have provided valuable services by assisting 
the youth who planned to leave school to examine their reasons 
for leaving; to study the consequences of their action; to learn 
about school and community resources which may have helped 
them; and to search for alternatives to leaving. 

By the time a pupil has reached the decision to leave, the 
school has missed its best opportunities to help him by early 
a.ttention to ^he problems which eventually motivate him to 
action. Thus, the need for identiftcation and help at the elemen- 
tary level is reinforced. However, for those who do reach the 
point, of decision to drop out, the motivation behind the de- 
cision may provide the impetus which will make guidance and 
coimseling of special value to him. Unfortunately, the number 
of personnel with sufficient time and training to perform this 
service is often inadequate. 

It is probable that, for most dropouts, the act of leaving is 
the conjunction of a previously existing motivation to leave amd 
the ability to qualify for exemption from compulsory school 
attendance. Programs, instituted to solve problems that result 
in pupils dropping out of school, should be offered long before 
leaving school is perceived by them as the way out. Remedial 
assistance, special education, counsding, parental involvement, 
and non-school resources should be utilized whenever appro- 
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priate to assist young people as soon as they need help. This 
applies throughout the entire school program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are three general areas of activity to be considered 
by any school in its attack on the dropout problem. First, the 
school must identify the nature and the extent of the problem 
and the students who are most likely to become dropouts. 
Second, the school must examine itself to determine the adequacy 
of existing programs and services and the need for modification 
or additions. Finally, the school must identify and utilize its 
resources in the community which can supplement the efforts 
made within the school program. Although numbered in 
sequence, the following recommendations are grouped according 
to the three categories listed above. 

1. The extent to which dropping out of school is a problem 
in the local community should be studied to determine 
the need for action. Schools with a low dropout rate 
should study local trends for indication of change. 
Population mobility » may introduce families into the 
school district who hold education in low esteem. Eco- 
nomic or employment changes may create a community 
climate that is more conducive to dropping out of school. 
Maintaining a regular record of dropout rates will serve 
to warn the school in time to plan programs to meet 
changing needs. 

2. Data descriptive of students at all grade levels should 
be obtained. These data should provide a base from 
which the deviation of populations, such as dropouts, 
may be observed. Such characteristics as IQ, reading 
level, teachers’ marks, referral for disciplinary reasons, 
frequency of absence, number of repeated grades, av- 
erage age in grade, educational, occupational, and 
economic level of families, and participation in in-school 
and out-of-school activities should be available for every 
grade. 

3. Comparisons of the characteristics of individuals who 
drop out of school with those who graduate should 
provide the basis for identifying other students who will 
be likely to leave school before graduation. 

4. Records should be maintained that provide the informa- 
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tion necessary to accomplish the objectives implied in 
the preceding three sections. 

a. Pertinent information concerning pupils should be 
reported during all twelve years of school and should 
accompany them throughout their school program. 

b. When a pupil transfers to a different school, sufddent 
information should accompany him to assist the new 
school in understanding and meeting his needs. 

c. Records should be examined periodically to alert 
school personnel to individuals who are experiencing 
difficulties that may lead to dropout, in order that 
early effort may be made to provide assistance. 

5. Follow-up of school leavers should be undertaken. This 
should include both dropouts and graduates. To be of 
much value, a great deal of effort must be expended 
to get complete information. It may be advisable to 
utilize sampling techniques and to collect data in a form 
appropriate for electronic processing. An effort should 
be made to enlist the cooperation of community in- 
stitutions, agencies, or service groups to assist in the 
collection of data. 

6. Attendance and pupil accounting policies and practices 
should be reviewed and strengthened as necessary to 
insiure that adequate information is maintained con- 
cerning all school leavers. 

a. All pupils who transfer out of the school district 
should be followed up to determine whether or not 
they enter school in the new commimity. In large 
cities, such procedures are also needed for transfers 
within the school system. Receiving schools should 
notify sending schools of the entry of students. This 
may avoid a great deal of searching. 

b. Beginning-of-the-year registration should be com- 
pared with end-of-the-previous-year registration on 
an individual basis to determine if all students have 
retiumed to school. 

c. Communication should be maintained with all public 
and non-public feeder schools to insure identiffcation 
of aU who should be enrolling in high school for 
the first time. 
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d. All students who leave school under the legal school- 
leaving age should be followed up to insure that 
they either continue to meet the requirements of 
Ohio latv or return to school. 

e. Qualified school personnel should be employed dur- 
ing the summer months to insure (1) the collection 
of essential data on those seeking work permits and 
(2) the collection and disbursement of appropriate 
information concerning transfers. 

7. Curriculinn should be studied and modified as necessary 
to meet the needs of all students with respect to courses 
offered, content, and method of presentation. 

a. Provisions should be made at the elementary level 
for remedial and developmental programs of instruc- 
tion for those whose basic learning skills show signs 
of dropping below the level necessary for academic 
success. Students so identified should be given in- 
struction by specially qualified teachers to help im- 
prove basic skills and motivation. 

b. Provisions should be made for secondary course 
offerings to meet the varying needs of the s^ident 
body, including work-study units in special educa- 
tion, occupational training, and group guidance, 
as well as the more widely available academic and 
vocational programs. 

c. School policies related to repeating grades should 
be reviewed. Evidence indicates that most dropouts 
have repeated one or more grades. It is doubtful 
that mere repetition of course work has value in 
preventing ultimate dropout. 

d. Special programs shoiild be offered to help students 
who are overage in grade to catch up with their 
age mates. Small group instruction, independent 
study, programmed instruction, and summer pro- 
grams should be used to accomplish this objective. 

8. The school should make every effort to organize the 
program of co-curricular activities so that each student 
is involved in some activity that has interest for him 
and in which he can be sucviessful. Activities should be 
designed to include those who, because of social, econ- 
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omic, or scholastic disadvantage do not actively parti- 
cipate in the usual school program. 

9. Services supplementing the instructional program should 
be available to assist students to make the fullest use 
ui their educational opportunities. 

a. Guidance, counseling, psycholojgical services, and 
special educatioi. cograms should be made avail- 
able throughout the twelve years of schooling. 

b. The highest incidence of dropout occurs during and 
following the summer vacation and the second high- 
est number of dropouts follows the winter vacation. 
Guidance and counseling services for those identified 
as potential dropouts should receive emphasis during 
and just ahead of these times. 

c. An effort should be made to encourage school 
leavers, both dropouts and graduates, to maintain 
contact with the school counselor. 

10. Schools should do all posxsible to improve the educa- 
tional level of those who have dropped out of school. 
This may be done by providing programs designed for 
older youth and adults who wish to secure further 
training, either toward graduation or to enhance their 
opportunities for employment or advancement In some 
instances, the conditions in the home or the community 
that caused dropout may change or be outgrown, mo- 
tivating the dropout to return to school to complete 
his education. 

11. Schools should maintain dose relationship with com- 
munity agencies that may serve to alert them to students 
who may need spedal assistance during times of dif- 
ficulty at home. The conimunity agendes and institutions 
may also serve a consultative function in determining 
what to do in the school. Among such resources are 
the welfare agendes, charitable institutions, churches, 
synagogues, the State Employment Service, courts, and 
community health services. 

12. Representatives of schools and employers should work 
together toward the goal of assisting each youth to reach 
his fullest potential. To achieve this goal, school per- 
sonnel should cooperate with employers in (1) studying 
file relative success of graduates and dropouts in various 
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kinds of work and (2) determining needs for and es- 
tablishing work-study programs acceptable to both- the 
employers ar*d the school. 

13. A rdationship exists beiween the occupational, economic, 
and educational level of parents of dropouts and the 
length of time the dropout attends schooL The involve- 
ment of parents in dropout necessitates that the school 
make an effort to reach into the families of students 
who are potential dropouts in order to help family mem- 
bers unders- tand the values of education; to get their ideas 
on program needs; to promote the development of posi- 
tive attitudes toward education; and to help parents 
understand and appreciate the sincere concern the school 
has for the future of their children. 

14. Schools should identify and establish working relation- 
ships with communify sources which me^y provide spe- 
cialized services that either (1) help students find ways 
or reasons to stay in school, or (2) assist those who 
cannot be encouraged lo stay in school to develop the 
best possible course of action, including work and fur- 
ther study. 

a. The school should maintain information concerning 
agencies, service dubs, religious and firaternal or- 
ganizations, or professional associations, to which 
parents who have troubled boys and girls may be 
referred for specialized assistance. 

b. Appropriate community groups should be encour- 
aged to develop special services to help youth meet 
problems which may lead to dropout. Such activities 
might indude volunteer tutors, part-time employment 
service, big brother programs, and the like. Existing 
services of this nature should be fully utilized. 

c. Information should be maintained concerning train- 
hig opportunities in trade and technical schools, 
public adult education programs, evening high 
schools, and other programs. School leavers should 
be encouraged to make appropriate use of these 
resources. 

d. All school leavers should be made aware of services 
provided by the Ohio State Emplo 3 nnent Service, 
both in finding work and in apprising youth of 
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the nature of existing or anticipated job opportunities 
and training requirements. 



SUMMARY 

Dropout has the locus of its cause in one or more of five 
sources. First, there are the characteristics of the youth. These 
characteristics have been the primary concern of the preceding 
study. They are to two general types; (1) those that lead to 
acadeinic failure and (2) those that lead to social failure. Stu- 
dents who either lack the aptitude to perform school tasks or 
have not gained the necessary learning skills will not be able 
to perform in a way that provides satisfaction. Students whose 
home social experience has taught them behavior and attitudes 
that are not compatible with the school environment, will find 
it an uncomfortable place. 

The second locus of cause of dropout is in the reaction of 
the school toward those who are unable to achieve success. 
When the school is hostile, indifferent, or too busy to help those 
who experience failure, the thought of leaving school before 
graduation is reinforced. The school that has many who have 
the academic and social characteristics related to dropout will 
have the most harrassed and over-worked staff. It is the one 
most likely to encourage those who are unsuccessful in school 
to leave. 

The third locus of cause of dropout is in the home of the 
youth. For some youth this environment is one from which 
their greatest wish is to escape. The armed forces, a job, or 
marriage may be seen as providing an opportunity to attempt 
to start a happier home. Combine an unhappy home, failure' 
in school, and a hostile school environment and dropout be- 
comes quite probable. 

Fourth, communities may have available opportunities for 
employment for those who have not completed their education. 
Some employers can use young people with little training who 
are willing to work for low wages. This presents an inviting 
prospect to some youth. A weekly pay envelope containing 
$40.00 seems like a great deal of money to a person who 
has never before had, that much money to spend in a month. 
It is true that such jobs are usually short-lived and provide 
hardly enough money to support one person, let alone a family. 
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But. when the previously mentioned characteristics of the in- 
dividual come into conjunction with the unfavorable conditions 
in the school and home, the long-range reality of the opportunity 
is difficult to see. Besides, in such a community there are many 
others who have left school and are getting along. 

Finally, there are times when historic events have encouraged 
leaving school. Over the years, more and more youth have 
been encouraged to complete high school. Appendix E shows 
that from 1938 until 1963, holding power of Ohio Schools has 
increased from 46.4 percent to 70.2 percent The increase has 
been steady except during years when the United States was 
engaged in a war. During World War II there was a decrease 
in holding power and during the Korean Conflict holding 
power remained nearly constant The need for servicemen or 
defense workers contributes to dropout through providing both 
opportunities for youth and social approval for those who 
leave school to serve their coimtry. 

It is believed that the chief contribution of the schools to 
decreasing the mnnber of youth who drop out of school is in 
assisting more youth to attain success in school. This implies 
helping those who are not working up to capacity to overcome 
their blocks to success. It further implies the need to develop 
programs for those who are not capable of success in tradi- 
tional educational programs so that they too may take their 
places as wo^y participants in our adult society. 

The school is not empowered to change homes, communities, 
and history except through the evolution that results from the 
development of more capably self-directing adults. The school 
may cooperate with agencies functioning in society to improve 
homes and communities, but its influence will be indirect. In 
contrast, efforts that enable youth to achieve success in school 
will be rewarded with a harvest of future families that value 
and encourage education among their children— a harvest in- 
finitely more valuable than the investment required to attain 
it 
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APPENDIX A 



A STUOV OF OMP- OUTS IN OMIO PUILIC SCMOOLS 

Ohio Ststt DepsrtBtot of Cducstloo 
OlvUlon of Rtaesrcb »od Dlvlaloo of Guldaoce aod Tostlns 

lodlvldual Qata: FORM C ltS2’S3 



COOE 



C 1 0 


T 


School # 


r ■ 

1 




1 


Dept. Uae Only 



IdMtlflcatloa District Naae . 



County . 



School Paae . 
Pupil Niae — 



Date of lirth: Yr. | | | Mo. Q 

ilacs: Caucasian [j] Wecro [T| Other [T] Sex: Male Q] Peaale [T] 

Present Grade | | | Date of Orop*Out: Year | | | Month | | | 



B 

Coarse 

StlM^ 


Vocational | 1 | 


General 


; [T| 


Acadeaic |^"| 


Slow Learner | ^ 


C 

^Abscace 


Average days per year: 

Eleaentary 1 - 6 : i-io Days[5] 

Secondary 7-present: l-io Daysfri 


11-20 Daya[T] 21-30 OWs(^ 
11-20 Days [T] 21-30 Osys[l] 


31-40 DnjsH 41 
31-40 Oaya{V] 41 


-«ore(T) 
-lJorc| ¥ \ 


D 

Activities 


Nuaber of activities: 


One[T] TUofTI 


FourfTl 


Five or More 


None! 


E 

DiaciMllaary 

Mecori 


Discipline problcss occurred: 
Eleaentary 1-6: Rarely [T] 

Secondary 7-present: Rarely f; ( 




Occasionally fT] 
Occasionally {2 \ 


Frequently fT) 
Freouently |^ | 




F 

Oevelopaentsl 
Level a 


^tional Maturity: 
Physical Maturity: 
Social Maturity: 


Belov Average 
^elov Average 
Belov Average 


BBS 


Average pil 

Average 

Average 


Above Average | 3 | 
Above Average |~3l 
Above Average 




G 

Pupil 

lacMground 


Is a broken hone a factor in thi^ case’ Yes Q] 

Living with: Both Parents |T| J-atherQ] Mothei Relative 


No [T] 

nn Foster [~s1 Other | 6 | 


a 

PnreaU 

Ecoaosic States 


Belov Average [ 1 { 


Average | 2 [ 


Above Average | 3 | 





Parent 

IscligrMMd 



Parent Education 
Highest Grade Level Conpleted 



Parent Occupation 



Grade 


Mother 


Father 




Mother 


Father 


1-6 


□j 


B 


Professional 


m 


B 


7 


m 


E 


Mttr. k Seai-Prof. 


B 


B 


S 


E 


E 


Clerical 


B 


B 


9 


E 


B 


Snles k Services 


B 


B 


10 


E 


E 


Agriculture 


B 


B 


11 


E 


B 


Skilled 


B 


B 


12 


S 


E 


Seal-Skilled 


B 


B 


liege 


E 


B 


Unskilled 


B 


B 


il lege 


S 


B 


Hcaeaaking 


B 


B 
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o 

ERIC 





Elea. 1'6 


J 


7'S 

9 


Grade 


Average 


10 


and 




Rctcatloa^ 


11 




12 



A+ A A- B B- C C- ' D ♦ D D- F 

[il] H [m] [m] ra nri nil ri2i rni 

[^r°^[^[^[^rai^r^rarioirnin7inri 
(ill [m ® [“D [m] C«] H H Qi] Ql] Q3] 

qt) qd nn 

BB[^Bij5]C^ro7iiiiiii»inoinrin2^ 

[£lI [m ® ® [w] C«] Cm] C^ Qi] DD on QI] 



Kueber Ot 


Retent io.*;a 


Subjects 

failed 






n ■] 


1 


l_LJ 


1 1 1 


m 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


1. 1 1 


1 1 1 


II 1 


1 1 1 







I.O. Tc>t 
Test Osts 



ace crm DAT H- 

SCAT 03 SKA I 11 I SB fH] 
Dtte Adsiniatered: Tr. | | | Mo. [~j~ 



N I 01 1 K-A \ 05 I LT | OS j 06PE 107 j OTIS \ Ot | PINT [~0^ 
■ISC I 13 I WAIS I H| TM j 15 | OTHER | Ifi | NONE ["55^ 
] orsde Adsiniatered: | j | I,Q, Score: j { j j Percentile: f j j 



CATj 01 1 SAT| 02| 


METj 03| 


SKA- AC 1041 SRA-RR DRT | 04 | ITBS 


Cop 


laC^ 


“«sC^ ICGUcCio] 


CRTj 11 1 


OTHER I 12 1 NONE fool 






Test Oats r— T— » 










Date Adsiniatered: Yr. | I | 


"O-l 1 1 


Grade Adainistered: | | | Grade Equivalent; | | | 


Percentile: | j | 



For 

Lcsvlsf School 





Main 


Student 

Additional 


Counselor 
Main Additional 


Arsed Forces 


QD 


fop 


QD 


on 


Dissatisfied with School Progress 


rop 


r°P 


QI] 


QD 


Dislike School 


1 03 ; 


S 


CD] 




No Longer Profit 


fop 


i~°P 


QP 


fop 


Failure 


QD 


fop 


OP 


QP 


Marria«:e'Surport Hushand/Rite 


fop 


Cm] 


CD] 


OP 


Personal Financial Need 


fwl 


fop 


fwl 


c^ 


Support Faailj/Vork at Hoee 


QD 


[M] 


OP 


C«] 


Liaited Abilitj 


r°P 


fop 


QD 


OP 


No Desire to Learn 


OP 


OP 


QD 


QD 


Overage for Class Level 


QD 


QD 


QD 


QD 


Prtsnaacj ~ Not Married 


QD 


OP 


QD 


QD 


Unable to Adjust to School 


HP 


QD 


QD 


QD 


Parental Pressure 


QD 


QD 


QD 


QD 


Expulsion or Court Exclusion .«... 


OP 


OP 


QD 


QlI 


Faailjr Conflict 


HP 


OP 


QD 


QD 


School Prograa Does Not Meet Needs 


QD 


QD 


QD 


QD 


OTHER 

COMKNTS; 


QD 


QD 


QD 


QD 



Fstsre 

PIsss 



Definite Job CD 

Service Q] 



Trade school /Apprentice dl 

Undecided CD 



Look for Job dl 



Marrisxe/Mave Babj m 



0 

Cosssellsc 



P 



Nusber of Interviews with School Counselor Ourinc Current Tear [ | j | 

Etlt Interview with school Counselor 13 Principal Other fT] 

Counseled bjr OSES: Yea No j 0 1 

Por« Coapleted bj: Certified counselor Non-Certified counselor 



None (Tj 



Other [T] 



RETURN TO: JOHN G. ODGERS. Director 

Division of Guidance and Testing 
State Departaent of Education 
751 Northwest Boulevard 
Coluabus 12* Ohio 
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APPENDIX B 
A STUDY OF DROPOUTS 
IN OHIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1962-1963 

DEFINITION 

A dropout is a student who leaves school before completing 
grade 12 for reasons other than the following: Ulness; death; 
transferring to another school in or out of the state; or in- 
ability to meet state standards for slow learning programs. 

PROCEDURE 

The time period of this study is from July 1, 1962 to June 
30, 1963. Dropouts from grades 9-12 should be included. 

Complete Form C for every student dropout at the time the 
student leaves sdiooL A form should be completed for each 
student who left school before these forms were received. Hease 
medsie these forms as complete as possible. 

AU forms should be returned to the Division of Guidance 
and Testing through the office of the project coordinator in 
your school district 

Return all available forms at the end of each month. 

It is recommended that the local project coordinator keep 
duplicate copies of each form. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTION 

Circle in red each numbered box that pertains to the drop- 
out 

Please provide complete information in all sections (A through 

P). 

ITEM INSTRUCTION 

SECTION A Present Grade 

For example grade 9 would be 0 9; grade 12 
would be 1 2. If the student has not returned to 
school give for present grade the grade in which 
he should be enrolled. 

SECTION B Indicate the course of study in which the student 
was last enrolled. 
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SECTION D Include activities such as music, athletics, and 
dubs. 

Do not indude required dassroom activities. Es- 
timate average number per year. 

SECTION G A broken home is one in which one or both of 
the original parents is/are absent If step-parent 
is a factor, please write in step-father or step- 
mother. 

SECTION H Use an estimate based on the economic and the 
finandal structure of the local conununity. 

SECTION I If there is any question on parent occupation refer 
to Dictionpjy of Occupational Titles. Cirde one, 
do not leave blank. 

SECTION J Grade average. Choose and Cirde in red one 
overall average grade for each grade level 
Indicate the total number of retentions by grade 
level 

Indicate total number of subjects failed by grade 
level 

CODING FOR INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

0 1 American Council of Education Psychological 
(ACE) 

02 California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 

03 Differential Aptitude Test — Verbal and Num- 
erical (DAT-VN) 

04 Henmon-Ndson (H-N) Test of Mental Ability 

05 Kuhhnann-Anderson 

06 Lorge-Thomdike 

07 Ohio State Psychological Eixamination 
(OSPE) 

08 Otis Test of Mental Ability or Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test 

09 Fintner (Pintner-Durost, Pintner-Cunning- 
ham, etc.) 

10 School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 

11 Sdence Research Assodates Primary Mental 
Abmties (SRA-PMA) 

12 Stanford-Binet (Binet) 

13 Wechsler Litdligence Scale Children 

14 Wechsler Intelligenoe Scale Adult 
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15 Terman-McNemar 

16 Other 

SECTION L Circle in red the most recent test used, and fill 
in blanhs on the third line. 

READING TEST RECORD 

01 California Achievement Test-Reading (CAT- 
Reading) 

02 Stanford Achievement Test— Reading 

03 Metropolitan Achievement Test— Reading 

04 SRA Adiievement Test — Reading 

05 SRA Reading Record 

06 Diagnostic Reading Tests 

07 Iowa Test of Basic Skills— Reading 

08 Iowa Silent Reading 

09 Gates Reading Survey 

10 Kelley-Green Reading Comprehension 

11 Cooperative Reading Test 

12 Others 

SECTION M These were the reasons generally expressed by 
students and counselors in the 1961-62 Pilot 
Study of Dropouts. The reasons are listed in 
random order. Survey all reasons. Choose the 
main reason as stated by the student and one 
additional reason if it applies. The coimselor 
should also choose the main reason why he feels 
the student has left school, as well as one addi- 
tional reason if it applies. 

SECTION N Circle in red only one answer. 

SECTION O Ebdt interview — circle only one answer. 
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APPENDIX C 

DROPOUT RATE 1962-1963 



. 

ERIC 



LL 





Counties 


(A) 

Oct. 9-12 
Enrollment 


(B) 

Dropouts 

’ July, Aug. & Sept. 


(A+B) 

Potential 

Enrollmvint 


Total 

Dropouts 


Dropouts 
Per Thousand 


Adams 


1,309 


0 


1,309 


22 


16.8 


AUen 


5,695 


54 


5,749 


232 


40.4 


Ashland 


2,472 


28 


2,500 


68 


27.2 


Ashtabula. 


5,916 


47 


5,963 


157 


26.3 


Athens 


2,753 


21 


2,774 


93 


33.5 


Auglaize 


2,255 


26 


2,281 


47 


20.6 


Belmont 


4,815 


28 


4,843 


75 


15.5 


Brown 


1,541 


26 


1,567 


54 


34.5 


Butler 


10,914 


83 


10,997 


449 


40.8 


Carroll 


1,058 


8 


1,066 


32 


30.0 


Champsdgn 


2,279 


10 


2,289 


69 


30.1 


Clark 


7,750 


53 


7,803 


239 


30.6 


Clermont 


5,420 


32 


5,452 


192 


35.2 


Clinton 


2,169 


11 


2,180 


60 


27.5 


Columbiana 


6,533 


60 


6,593 


163 


24.7 


Coshocton 


2,021 


16 


2,037 


70 


34.4 


Crawfordr. 


3,252 


35 


3,287 


124 


37.7 


Cuyahoga 


76,113 


363 


76,476 


1,918 


25.1 


Darke 


2,919 


23 


2,942 


92 


31.3 


Defiance. 


2,119 


21 


2,140 


59 


27.6 


Delaware 


2,294 


32 


2,326 


81 


34.8 


Erie 


4,074 


47 


4,121 


129 


31.3 


Fairfield 


3,956 


20 


3,S76 


124 


31.2 


Fayette 


1,632 


16 


1,6 18 


84 


51.0 


Franklin 


32,890 


92 


32,9.12 


1,260 


38.2 


Fulton 


2,339 


28 


2,367 


46 


19.4 


Gallia 


1,533 


3 


1,536 


56 


36.4 


Geauga. 


3,192 


2 


3,194 


26 


8.1 


Greene 


6,602 


44 


6,646 


154 


23.2 


Guernsey 


1,986 


32 


2,018 


77 


38.2 


Hamilton. 


31,891 


146 


32,037 


1,673 


52.2 


Hancock 


3,323 


32 


3,355 


72 


21.5 


Hardin 


2,263 


8 


2,271 


39 


17.2 


Harrison 


1,309 


7 


1,316 


30 


22.8 


Henry 


1,798 


7 


1,805 


20 


11.1 


Highland 


1,986 


2 


1,988 


41 


20.6 


Hocking 


1,281 


5 


1,286 


26 


20.2 


Holmes 


855 


14 


869 


30 


34.5 


Huron 


3,222 


13 


3,235 


59 


18.2 


Jackson. 


2,061 


15 


2,076 


75 


36.1 


Jefferson 


5,595 


43 


5,638 


152 


27.0 


Knox 


2,399 


24 


2,423 


63 


26.0 


Lake 


9,495 


83 


9,578 


270 


28.2 


Lawrence. 


3,454 


13 


3,467 


73 


21.1 


Licking. 


5,491 


39 


5,530 


161 


29.1 




APPENDIX C 

DROPOUT RATE 1962-1963-Continued 



Counties 


(A) 

Oct 9-12 
Enrollment 


(B) 

Dropouts 
July, Aug. & Sept 


(A+B) 

Potential 

Enrollment 


Total 

Dropouts 


Dropouts 
Per Thousand 


Logan 


2,166 


19 


2,185 


56 


25.6 


Lorain. 


13,247 


131 


13,378 


459 


34.3 


Lucas 


23,609 


318 


23,927 


1,123 


46.9 


Madison. 


1,833 


30 


1,863 


59 


31.7 


Mahoning 


15,610 


125 


15,735 


436 


27.7 


Marion. 


3,596 


60 


3,656 


188 


51.4 


Medina. - 


4,632 


21 


4,653 


112 


24.1 


Meigs 


1,511 


1 


1,512 


54 


35.7 


Mercer. 


2,274 


17 


2,291 


40 


17.4 


Miami 


4,693 


58 


4,751 


166 


34.9 


Monroe 


1,112 


9 


1,121 


19 


16.9 


Montgomery.... 


28,623 


272 


28,895 


1,251 


43.3 


Morgan 


822 


0 


822 


29 


35.3 


Morrow. 


1,404 


16 


1,420 


29 


20.4 


Muskingum 


4,827 


16 


4,843 


210 


43.4 


Noble 


757 


2 


759 


5 


6.6 


Ottawa. 


2,427 


29 


2,456 


69 


28.1 


Paulding 


1,251 


21 


1,272 


41 


32.2 


Perry 


1,751 


7 


1,758 


94 


53.5 


Pickaway 


1,950 


14 


1.964 


75 


38.2 


Pike 


1,388 


7 


1,395 


22 


15.8 


Portage. 


5,599 


26 


5,625 


150 


26.7 


Preble 


2,545 


10 


2,555 


80 


31.3 


Putnam 


2,011 


12 


2,023 


24 


11.9 


Richland 


7,324 


37 


7,361 


224 


30.4 


Ross 


3,473 


84 


3,557 


146 


41.0 


Sandusky 


3,559 


20 


3,579 


76 


21.2 


Sdoto 


5,271 


38 


5,309 


301 


56.7 


Seneca 


3,037 


44 


3,081 


112 


36.4 


Shelby 


2,132 


32 


2,164 


84 


38.8 


Stark 


20,852 


145 


20,997 


526 


25.1 


Summit 


31,650 


154 


31,804 


1,061 


33.4 


Tmmbull 


13,105 


94 


13,199 


317 


24.0 


Tuscarawas 


4,599 


46 


4,645 


127 


27.3 


Union 


1,400 


5 


1,405 


21 


14.9 


Van Wert 


1,465 


17 


1,482 


40 


27.0 


Vinton 


775 


0 


775 


15 


19.4 


Warren 


4,278 


8 


4,286 


88 


20.5 


Washington 


3,458 


15 


3,473 


81 


23.3 


Wayne. 


4,629 


54 


4,683 


140 


29.9 


Williams 


2,049 


4 


2,053 


19 


9.2 


Wood 


4,483 


44 


4,527 


93 


20.5 


Wyandot 


1,362 


16 


1,378 


33 


23.9 


TOTAL 


534,763 


3,790 


538,553 


17,331 


31.6 
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APPENDIX D 

ACTION PROGRAMS TO REDUCE SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS-REPORT OF A 
WORK CONFERENCE 

During and following the study of dropouts in 1961-62 
and 1962-63, many individuals expressed concern about what 
they could do to reduce school dropout As part of the dropout 
survey, it was learned that over 200 schools had, or were plan- 
ning to extablish programs to decrease school dropout These 
200 schools were polled to determine if tiiere would be value 
in holding a conference to exch^ge ideas and learn what was 
actually being done to combat the dropout problem. Ov(;r 
ninety^ percent of those responding indicated such a conference 
would have value. 

Because of this interest representatives of the Divisions of 
Guidance and Testing and Research planned a conference for 
September 26, 1963. About 150 educators and representatives of 
communify^ agencies participated in the all-day conference which 
was held at The Ohio Exposition Center, Columbus, Ohio. The 
following pages present an overview of tiiat conference. 

The morning session included the following addresses: 

Analysis of the Problem 
Dr. Hyrum M. Smith 

Chief of Procedures and Techniques Section 
U. S. Office of Education 

The Identification of Potential Dropouts 
Dr. William C. Cottle 
Professor of Education 
Boston College 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Description of Significant Programs Throughout the 

Country 

Dr. Bernard Kaplan 

Coordinator of Project ABLE 

New York State Department of Guidance 

(formerly Assistant to the Director of the NEA 

PROJECT DROPOUT) 

The afternoon session included small group discussions of 
local programs. Representatives of schools with programs that 
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were representative of the variety reported in the state served 
as resource persons and discussion leaders. The discussion 



leaders are listed below: 

Ray Dixon 
Lima City Schools 



Harlan Fry 
Norton Local School 

James O’Hara 
Cincinnati City Schools 



Kenneth McDonough 
Greene Comity Sdiools 



George Swindell 
Canton City^ Schools 

Ronald Switzer 
Akron City Schools 

The major addresses and 
cussions are presented in the 



Tutorial Assistance to 
Jimior High School Pu- 
pils Identified as Potential 
Dropouts 

Ninth Grade Group Guid- 
ance for the Potential 
Dropout 

The Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service and Diver- 
sified Curricula to Assist 
Students to Continue 
Their Education 

Community School Co- 
operative .Effort in Devel- 
opment of Program to 
Reduce School Dropout 

Occupational Training for 
Students of Low Academic 
Promise 

The Work-Study School: 
Education for Employ- 
ability in an Urban Center 



a summary of the group dis- 
foUowing pages. 



Summary of the Remarks of 
Dr. Hynim Smith 

Chief, Procedure and Techniques Section 
U. S. Office of Education 

The concern about the school dropout has been increased 
because of two basic trends: 

1. Increasing population means more dropouts, even if 
the dropout rate decreases, and 

2. New technology and automation make it possible for 
fewer workers to produce more goods. 

In other words, there is a growing disparity between the in- 
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creased labor force and the number of available jobs, partic- 
ularly jobs for which dropouts could qualify. By 1970, un- 
skilled workers will be needed for only 5 percent" of the nation’s 
labor force as compared to the 10 percent estimated for 1963. 

Many federal agencies other than the Omce of Education 
have helped support local programs to prevent dropouts. Some 
of these indude the Department of Welfare, Department of 
Labor, The National mstitute of Mental Health and the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, and the United States 
Employment Service. 

In the summer of 1963, President Kennedy made available 
to local school districts $250,000 from his Emergency Fund. 
Sixfy-three dties throughout the covmtry, induding seven in 
Ohio, participated in tiiis program. In a preliminary sample 
of the 63 dties, 20 dties were contaded who represented about 
51 percent of the total Emergency Fuhd mon^. In these 20 
districts, 385 counselors were employed. They worked on 
Saturday, Simday, evenings and during the week attempting 
to contad about 30,000 identified potential dropouts. Twenty- 
three thousand nine himdred of these were actually contacted, 
10,000 of whom said they would return to school. It is still 
too early to ascertain the final success of this program. Some 
preliminary condusions are the following: 

1. Superintendents felt the summer dropout campaign was 
successfuL 

2. Parents were grateful at the attempt on the part of 
sdiools for making a personal effort to contad these 
youngsters, in addition to the approach via mass com- 
munication media. This personal contad also gave 
counsdors many valuable insights into the families of 
the potential dropouts. 

3. Councilors were able to devote full-time efforts to the 
dropout and the potential dropout 

4. Counsdors reported that the youth who were contacted 
were most accepting, partially because of the tremendous 
publidty given to the problem of the dropout and also 
because of fiie personal approadi. 

5. A long-range effort is being made to individualize pro- 
grams for students who are willing to return. This will 
possibly stimulate curriculum changes in the next few 
years. 
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6. Non-responding students were followed up. Even if 
they indicated they were not going to return to sdiool, 
they were given assistance in planning their future. 

7. Part of the success of this program can be traced to 
the cooperative efforts of Service and National organ- 
izations together with mass media in pointing up the 
dropout problem to the public. 

Crash programs such as this, however, are not the answer. 
The success of a program such as this will encourage future 
programs and help to point out some of the problems of the 
school dropout 

Two other prdiminary results of this program have been: 

1. The indication by school superintendents that many 
adults ?/ho have not completed school have returned to 
adult classes, and 

2. The money from this program has enabled some dis- 
tricts to at least begin to attack their local dropout 
problem. 

The President has given some indication that if this program 
is successful as the preliminary results indicate, and because 
of the cooperation of State, Federal, and Community Agencies, 
perhaps bigger programs can be made available in the future. 

Summary of the Bemarks of 
Dr. WOUam Cottle 
Professor of Education 
Boston College 
Boston, Massachusets 

Special programs for the identification of potential dropouts 
and the prevention of dropouts are of greatest concern for 
grades six through ten. Below grade six programs of remedi- 
ation and rehabilitation for students who need hdp can and 
should be part of the regular school program. After grade 10 
dropouts so nearly resemble high school graduates that they 
cannot be effectively identified. Their reasons for leaving school 
are usually unpredictable and can probably best be identified 
and treated in an effective counseling program. The success of 
su<^ a program is dependent upon the quality of the relation- 
ship that exists between students and counselors. 

The most effective program of identification and counseling 
of dropouts to help them make the best placement either in 
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school or upon leaving school should take place between grade/, 
six and eleven. The essential characteristics that describe drop- 
outs show that the individual is unhappy and/or unsuccessftil 
in school. This results in a complex of hor , school, and 
personal problems that many attempt to solve oy leaving high 
school prior to graduation. 

There are about fifteen to twenty characteristics which des- 
cribe dropouts. These have been used to construct items for the 
School Interest Inventory. The School Interest Inventory is an 
instrument that is being validated (by Dr. Cottle) in cooperation 
with Houghton Mifflin Company for use in predicting potential 
high school dropouts. It has been useful in the central Mid- 
west and is nov/ being validated on a selected national sample. 
It is not yet available for sale, but can be secured for local 
research on dropouts. 

Summary of the Remarks of 
Dr. Bernard Kaplan 
Bureau of Guidance 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 

Dropouts have a wide range of characteristics. In many 
cases these characteristics actually are symptoms of problems 
of a more basic nature. A survey of programs relating to the 
dropout around the country seems to indicate that successful 
programs to prevent school dropouts are not school programs 
alone, but are programs involving cooperative efforts of school 
and community agencies. There is no single program which 
can cope with all school dropouts. 

Some examples of different types of programs are the 
following: 

A work-study program. There are many types of work- 
study programs; usually they include some of the following 
benefits: 

1. For out-of-sdiool youngsters as well as potential 
dropouts, they help yoimgsters earn needed money 
while completing their education. 

2. Good work habits are taught. 

3. Youngsters are given a chance to be successful in 
school, perhaps for the first time. 

4. The learning situation is real. 




Programs involving communify and school cooperation. 

The following are illustrations: 

The Everett Msissachusetts PREP Club, which is spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce, is a program in 
which students, not all of whom are potential dropouts, 
participate voluntarily. The dub meets two times a 
month. It gives the student a chance to visit local in- 
dustries and learn about career planning, job interviews 
and job operations. One of the reasons for the success 
of this program is the personal relatianships that are 
established and their motivational value to keep students 
in schcoL 

Houston, Texas, has a program called Drop-Outs 
Anonymous. This is a voluntary group in which drop- 
outs and potential dropouts get together, on a regular 
basis, with a professional person in tiie community gmd 
discuss their problems and experiences. 

Other tyiies of programs indude a tutorial program in which 
children in school who need extra help are tutored by trained 
persons, frequently volunteers from the community. There are 
sweral programs centered around the concept of cultural en- 
richment, and broadened horizons. These frequently indude 
working with students in the dementary school whose limited 
experiences might hinder their chances of being successful in 
school. Many schools offer spedal summer reading programs 
for elementary school children who have had trouble in reading. 

ha condusion, programs concerned with dropouts must be 
diverse, imaginative, and multi-levd to meet the needs of the 
many different types of students who are dropping out of school. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 

If a school staff is concerned with the education of papIi 
individual, then programs for the potential dropout are, and 
long have bwn, a function of the school. 'Ihis seems to have 
been the belief in many of the schools represented by those 
partidpating in the conference. Their primary concern was not 
so much, "What can we do?” as it was "How can we be more 
successful in what we are doing?” Work sessions took the form 
of expression of ideas and exchange of obsen/ations based 
upon local experience with a variety of programs. 
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Some ideas and programs seemed to get nearly universal 
support as successful ways of dealing with some potential 
dropoute. Work-study, tutorial, and vocational information and 
orientation classes seem to be effective. They are, however, 
limited in their applicability primarily to students who have 
sufficient academic promise to enable them to work effectively 
in traditional classes. With such students, emphases are upon 
improving students’ awareness of their potential, improving 
spedffc scholastic skills and knowledge background, and mak- 
ing more obvious the vocational significance of school work. 

A problem that has not 3ridded so satisfactorily to the 
efforts of the educators attending the conference, is that of 
providing appropriate educational opportunibr for students who 
are significantly less capable academically than their classmates. 
The cost of educating those who learn less efficiently than most 
students is high. To make the problem of financin g such pro- 
grams even more difficult, achievement among these students, 
as measured by usual academic standards, is not readily appre- 
ciated by the public that must support the programs. There is 
a shortage of teachers who have either the tradning or desire 
to dwofe their efforts to the preparation of those who are less 
effective learners than most Programs that have been started 
have suffered because of staff turnover. If schools are to be suc- 
cessful in providing better education for those potential dropouts 
who are academically least capable, th^r will ha ' i provide 
programs that extend over long periods of time auw are mod- 
ified to meet the needs of changing conditions. 

Some suggestions of a positive nature were offered relative 
to the development of programs for this difficult group of 
potential ^opouts. The assistance of individuals, groups, and 
agencies in the conmiurnty^ seems to be effective in' convincing 
school administrators and boards of education of the worthiness 
of efforts to assist the low-achieving potential dropouts. In- 
service preparation of capable and interested local teachers may 
provide the necessary special staff for work with students who 
do not respond to instruction in regular classes. No suggestions 
of ways to obtain stabili^r and continu% within the staff and 
program were recorded. 

I^haps the most universally accepted idea was that tihe 
earlier in a student’s career that programs are available to him, 
the greater the chance the program will succeed. WTiile progr ams 
in junior and senior high school are important, probably the 
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greatest value may be obtained at the elementary level. While 
there was enthusiasm for exerting efforts at the elementary 
level, devoted to reduction of the number of school dropouts, 
there was little discussion of programs being presented at this 
level. It is probable that efforts exerted at improving student 
performance and adjustment at the elementary level are, quite 
appropriately, not identified as being specifically for the school 
dropout Mementary counseling, classroom guidance activities, 
and remedial instruction have value for potential dropouts, but 
are also of value in enhancing the education of others. Lack 
of expressions descriptive of elementary programs may be due 
to a need for increased effort at this educational level. 

Another problem presented is that of the girl who is a 
potential dropout There seems to be much less concern for 
salvaging the potential girl dropout than for saving the poten- 
tial boy dropout This may reflect social concern for the cause- 
effect relationship assumed to exist between lack of educatiQn 
and unemployment It is seen as more important that boys 
complete school and gain employment than girls. Traditionally 
men are the breadwinners in the United States culture. At any 
rate, there is a heavily male occupational cast to programs 
offered for potential dropouts. The question of what to do about 
the girl who leaves school before graduation to become a home- 
maker and mother is largely unanswered. 

The concerns of the conferees were succinctly summarized 
by one individual who asked, "WHat are we really trying to 
do— graduate, or educate young people?” The response of the 
partidpants was overwhelmingly, "To educate.” However, what 
coMtitutes appropriate education for the infinite variety of in- 
(fividuals who attend the schools, and how appropriate educa- 
tion may best be accomplished, are questions that remain. 
No sdiools have found all the answers. An encouraging niunber 
have found some. 
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APPENDIX E 

HOLDING POWER OF OHIO SCHOOLS 



Year of 
Graduation 


Number Who Entered 
First Grade 


Number Who 
Graduated 


Holding 
Power 1 


1938 


135,261* 


62,826 


46.4* 


1939 


134,354* 


66,032 


49.1* 


1940 


135,497* 


69,222 


51.1* 


1941 


128,717* 


70,082 


54.4* 


1942 


129,602* 


69,455 


53.6* 


1943 


129,533* 


64,514 


49.8* 


1944 


128,188 


57,154 


44.6 


1945 


125,600 


57,059 


45.4 


1946 


121,531 


58,136 


47.8 


1947 


116,793 


62,315 


53.4 


1948 


117,453 


61,299 


52.2 


1949 


109,989 


59,782 


54.4 


1950 


109,878 


58,084 


52.8 


1951 


102,776 


55,206 


53.7 


1952 


104,078 


55,900 


53.7 


1953 


106,554 


57,135 


53.6 


1954 


109,089 


59,683 


54.7 


1955 


113,894 


63,065 


55.3 


1956 


117,672 


67,579 


57.4 


1957 


116,919 


68,653 


58.7 


1958 


117,647 


72,288 


61.2 


1959 


122,486 


78,402 


64.0 


1960 


132,799 


89,902 


67.7 


1961 


133,366 


91,824 


68.9 


1962 


126,586 


86,681 , 


68.5 


1963 


125,976 


88,506 


70.2 


♦Estimated from total school enrollment Data from the Superintendent’s Annual 
Report 



^ Holding Power is the ratio, expressed as a percent, of the number of graduates 
in a given year to the number of children who entered the first grade twelve years 
earlier. 



